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CAME TIN PLATE...1H 





THE PREDOMINANCE Of the tin plate package, the tin plate closure. The newer 
packages are distinctive, they are convenient, useful, safe. They could not be successfully formed 
from ordinary tin plate, so difficult are their shapes, draws and seams. But there came Ductillite . . . 
a new tin plate, with new qualities, yielding to ingenious design and fabrication. It is the tin plate of 
today and tomorrow, distinctive in its surety and safety of the packaged contents whether cos- 


metic, drug, food or beverage. It’s W heeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 
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THIS NEW 1937 STUDEBAKER 


IS EVERY INCH A pealbner 








...1ts the Spollight Cae of 1937! 


, gate 
“THAT FRAM OIL CLEANER AND AUTOMATIC 
OVERDRIVE CERTAINLY SAVE YOU MONEY!” 


Except for seasonal changes, you scarcely ever 
need to add new oil to a 1937 Studebaker — 
thanks to the sensational Fram cil cleaner. And 
with the gas-saving Studebaker overdrive, and 
the brilliant Studebaker engines, you get more 
miles per gallon than you've ever counted on. 


“ ay 


OU may have thought the Studebaker 
b pe 1936 beautiful beyond description 
.-. but wait till you feast your eyes on the 
original appealing styling that distinguishe; 
these brilliant new Studebakers of 1937- 
ready at your dealer’s now! 

From their gleaming “winged victory™ 
radiator grilles and louvers to their enor- 
mously roomy trunks, they’re the beauty 
pace-setters of the new motoring year. 

Everywhere you turn there are impres- 
sive innovations . . . doors with automatic 
rotary latches that stay closed tightly even 
if shut only lightly . . . lowered floors and 
lowered door openings . . . four new inches 
of leg room and increased head room .. . 
quieter, more efficient, under-slung rear 
axles . . . new Dual Range steering that 
halves the turning effort of parking—it 
takes an 84-page book to tell all about all 
that’s new in these new Studebakers. See 
and drive them now. 
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A MAGNIFICENT 
NEW 


125-INCH WHEELBASE .. .. 115 HORSEPOWER 
ONE OF AMERICA’S FIVE 
FINEST CARS 
* 
AN IMPRESSIVE NEW 90 ILP. 


Dictator Six 


OF AMAZING NEW GASOLINE 
AND OILL ECONOMY 


*3665 and up list at factory, Sonth Bend, 
Studebaker C. 1. T. plan offers low time payments. 
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Are you among those fortunate 
ones who can get away for a bit of 
play and let-down during the fall- 
winter months? 


v 


Then you'll find that all Califor- 
nia and the Southwest have to offer, 
is nearer this season than ever before— 


v 


Nearer in hours, because of faster 
Santa Fe schedules; nearer in dollars, 
because of rock bottom fares, lower 
cost Fred Harvey meals en route, free 
pillows in chair cars, etc.; 
because of new Santa Fe comforts and 
conveniences that are constantly mak- 
ing western rail travel more enjoy- 
able and relaxing. 


nearer, too, 


v 


Via Santa Fe, carrying more pas- 
sengers to southern California than 
any other line, you may’ choose among 
seven fine air-conditioned trains— 
from solid Pullman, extra-fare fliers, 
to the swift new Scout, dedicated to 
finer service for chair 
car and tourist Pull- 
man travelers. 


Delightful 
in winter 
via Santafe 
. 
GRAND 
on -a. & aon. | 
| =e On OR - ee -8 8] 
TOURS 


This season’s low winter 
fares are on sale earlier 
—October 1—with more 
liberal return limits. 

May we send you 
these picture folders> 
or special details of 
any sort? 


DUDE 
RANCHES 
INDIAN 
DETOURS 
W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 


1024 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send picture books and folders about fares 
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LET T ER S 





FACT AND FICTION: Is “The Perfect I do not 
Tribute,” to which you allude . .. [in the is- ever realized how great his speech had 
sue of Aug. 15] an invention, founded on nor, if so, how he came to understand ; 
fact, or a real incident? I should be much it. The story of the Southern soldier lx 
obliged to you for the information. the hospital was entirely fiction. But 
(Miss) FiLok:nce Kren my mother wrote about the preparation 

delivery of the speech she took from w! 
told her when I went home from school 

Editorial Note: The origin of “The Perfect Trib- day, much thrilled with Mr. Burling: 
ute,’ mentioned in News-WeeEx’'s obituary of Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, is explained in the follow- 
ing letter from her son: 


know whether President Li: 


Haverford, I 


story. 

PauL SHIPMAN ANDRI 
Dean 
© “The Perfect Tribute” is partly fact and 
partly fiction. When [I was a small boy in 
school | had as a history teacher a Mr. Wal- 
ter Burlingame, son of the Mr. Anson Bur- 
lingame, who, if my recollection is correct, e 
had been very prominent in the opening up 
of China and Japan, and was an eminent man 
of Cambridge and a friend of Edward Ever- 
ett. Mr. Walter Burlingame, my teacher, told 
us one day in class a story which he said he 
got from his father, and the latter in turn 
from Edward Everett. The story was about 
Lincoln’s trip from Washington to Gettys- 
burg, about his writing his speech on a piece 
of brown paper just as it was told in “The 
Perfect Tribute” ; about his delivering it and 
about the silence of respect and reverence 
which greeted the speech; about Lincoln’s 
deep disappointment and about Everett's hav- 
ing recognized at once the greatness of the 
speech and the reason for the silence of the 
audience and about Lincoln’s refusing to be 
convinced. 


Syracuse University 
College of Law 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


PURGE URGER: I am amazed at 
courage of Dr. Hooton of Harvard Un 
sity, from whose speech you quote s¢ 
excerpts in the issue of Sept. 26, 1936. 

The good doctor apparently holds th 
‘biological purge”’ is badly needed on acc: 
of the incidence of buck teeth and other 
ilar physical defects. Now, I am a bit str: 
in that [ believe in logic. Therefore when | 
saw your picture of Dr. Hooton I noted 
facts. His eyesight is impaired and he s} 
or supports a mustache. If I were sittings 
the Board of Selection for Promising 
terial for the Human Race I might in | 
ness pass over the first defect but I w 
be adamant on the second; in fact, pres 
the doctor with a pistol and tell him to d« 
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te 


for the sake of Humanity. 
. horror of the possibility—that his off- 
, might not only be born with a natural 


spring 


He will see 


ndency to raise similar violations of Art 


ind Beauty, but even confine 


ited 


“anslation thereof. 
has in mind the King James 
. like your weekly newspaper . 

- your not indulging in personalities 


irea under the nose. 
herefore I 


them to a lim- 


admire his courage in advo- 


ting purges on such a basis as the one he 


mends. 
Seriously, if such twaddle 


is an example 


scientific thought let us start to better the 
n race by eliminating scientists. 


Frank H. 
rton, Vt. 


« 
TERCENTENARY: 


CHADBOURNE 


Congratulations on 


Harvard Tercentenary article which ap 


d in the issue of 


Sept. 19, 


1936. It 


ed to me a first-rate piece of journalism, 


to the standards of a mag 
eve, the best in its field. 


azine which is, 


WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL 


ter, N. H. 


the wake of Harvard’s spectacular ter 


nary 


celebration lie the dust and ashes 
e School of City Planning, 


a burnt of- 


ve on the altar of tercentenary ambitions. 
e aims and ideals embodied in “Harvard 


onal Scholarships” 


and “Roving 


Profes 


ips’ swept the slate clean of all minor 
siderations and lesser interests of the uni- 


rsity. The drive for the 
underfoot 


| has trampled 


Tercentenary 
every just 


and will continue to do so for an in- 


nite period. As President 


.. the $5,488,000 is just “ 


Conant broad- 
a beginning.” 


is is not the time to denounce the trag- 
ind injustice of discontinuing the school 


» raise moral issues, for 


mere criticism 


1ot answer the present need. Dr. Conant 
ving himself a far-sighted leader. Great 
sks deserve the undivided energies of great 


ers: lesser monuments 


must 


be carved 


the determination and devotion of help- 


OscaR SUTERMEISTER 


Straus Hall D-21 
ard University 
bridge, Mass. 


CAMPAIGN: 


. . This is a democracy in 


the majority having spoken, the peo- 


s a concerted whole gracefully 


accept 


lecision and proceed to cooperate patri- 


lly in the country’s work 


and play. 


Chat 


ntil the next campaign year, when-a con- 


ble number of us again 
s uugh this were the most 


begin to speak 
unhappy coun- 


earth, toppling on the brink of ruin, 


ed by traitors, liars, 


monweal. 


plotters against 


ild we all persuade ourselves to employ 
r campaigning the emphasis of under- 
ent, rather than the extravaganza of 
ria, there would be fewer sheepish faces 


consciences after Nov. 3 


when we once 


n settle down to enjoy life in the happiest 
countries, with the most stable gov- 


ent on earth, serviced by 
ogressive, high-minded, 
e understanding of the 
permit, 


MABEL RUNDALL 


lolalla, Ore. 


public servants 
and competent 
majority of us 


}OUFFIOUX 


BIBLE: Please refer to your Oct. 3 issue, 
2 [Letters], under the caption “Miracle.” 
Mention is made of “the St. James Bible.” 


lames did rot write the 
Probably 


Lisz1 


Bible nor any 
your contribu- 
sible. 

. particu- 


LENZEN 








for this 104 day, 26,000 mile President Liner 


WORLD 


Spend no more than at home 


CRUISE — 


See 21 ports in 14 countries for $1033 First Class! 


Shore programme abroad included 


| W: know it sounds impossible 
| that such a thrilling cruise costs no more than 
| just staying home. 
| Yet this is really a fact! 

Your $1033 First Class fare covers all your 
living for 104 days. Your outside stateroom, 








A street in Japan’s regal Tokyo 





close by informal lounges and sportsdecks and 
an outdoor swimming pool. Grand food and 
service and entertainment. 

On board your President Liner this last 
means games on deck, and parties . . . and talk- 
ing moving pictures. Ashore in thirteen foreign 
countries it means rare sightseeing, with guides 
and transportation and all admission prices 
| paid. 

Compare the ten dollars a day this trip will 
| cost with what you'd spend for rent and food 
and heat and fun at home. 

And then compare the thrills. 


The World’s Greatest Experience 


104 days and nights along the 26,000 mile 
| Sunshine Route . . . with interesting people 
bound to and from the world’s most interest- 
ing places. 

| Visits in Havana and the Panama Canal’s 
| old foreign cities. California’s Los Angeles and 
| San Francisco. Honolulu, in Hawaii. Japan's 
| Kobe, at the entrance to the Inland Sea. China's 
| Shanghai and Hongkong. The Philippines’ 
| Manila. Singapore and Penang, in the Malay 
| States. Colombo, on the island of Ceylon. 
India’s Bombay. Port Said and Suez and 
Alexandria, in Egypt, Naples and Genoa, and 
Marseilles. 


Thus, the itinerary of the Round the World 
President Liners that sail every other week 
from New York, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. And you may start from any one. 

Moreover, if you have more time, you may 
stopover in any or all of the countries you will 
visit . . . visit ashore or make sidetrips, then 
continue on the next or a later of these world’s 
only regular world-cruising ships. 

Round the World fares (without shore pro- 
gramme) begin at $854 First Class; $815 if 
you cross America by train, eliminating the 
cruise through the Panama Canal. Tickets are 
good for two full years. And you will find that 
favorable exchange in most of the countries 
along your route makes stopping over almost 
unbelievably inexpensive. 


Plan to Go This Winter! 


Why not get all details from your nearest 
Travel Agent now. Ask to see pictures of the 





A beach at Colombo, on Ceylon 


President Liners’ many unique features, look 
at their menus . . . and their passenger lists. 
Any Travel Agent will be glad to show these 
to you, and to tell you about all the various 
services these liners offer. Or write us for a 
new, illustrated book. Offices at 604 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 514 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 311 California St., 
San Francisco . . . and in other principal cities. 


New York-California + Orient + Round the World 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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Friday night ... Boake Carter says “Cheerio” on Columbia for Philco. A flick of 


your finger . . . the nearest N. B. C. Red Network station brings the Cities Service 

Concert starring Jessica Dragonette. Tuned perfectly ... tuned instantaneously 

. .. tuned automatically . . . without a thought of “numbers.” That’s Philco Auto- 
matic Tuning . . . tadio’s newest, greatest convenience. The call letters of favorite stations appear 
on a dial... like that of an automatic telephone. Twirl the dial just once... and you switch 
from swing to symphony . .. change from chamber music to a sports broadcast. No longer need 
you “jiggle” a tuning dial back and forth to tune a station. Philco Automatic Tuning assures absolute 
tuning precision. On foreign stations, too, Philco provides new convenience and accuracy 
tuning. London... Berlin... Paris . . . other important cities in Europe, South America and 


Asia are eee: located and a. six times farther apart on the 1937 Philco Spread-Band Dial. 


PHILCO 
AUTOMATIC 
TUNING 


Radio’s Greatest Conveniene—-PHILCO AUTOMATIC TUNING 


On the Philco 116X De Luxe ... call letters of your favorite American stations are in- 
serted where the mythical call letters appear above. One twirl tunes the station with un- 
failing precision and true High-Fidelity tone. “Boom” is eliminated by Acoustic Clar- 
ifiers ... and every note brought to ear level by the Philco Inclined Sounding Board. 
Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all that’s interesting in the air ... while the 
Philco Foreign Tuning System and High-Efficiency Aerial double the foreign stations 
you can get and enjoy! See the classified telephone directory for your Philco dealer. 
Buy, if you choose, on the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. 


PHILCO 
thus Sustrument Gt Kuali 


“ $ $ 
FIFTY-TWO MODELS ?20 to > 600 
PHILCO 116X De LUXE*. .. $195(Less aerial) 


PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE *Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
OF ANY RADIO ... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE to insure greatest foreign reception. 
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SPAIN: 


Moscow Uses Civil War as Lever to Raise Prestige 


In Western Europe, Causing Scare; Madrid Evacuates Children 


“We are at the dawn of a de- 
cisive conflict between the repre- 
sentatives of anarchy and order.” 

Until last week, Benito Musso- 
lini had refrained from referring 
to the Spanish civil war. To Red 
charges that Italian materials re- 
plenished Gen. Francisco Fran- 
co’s insurgent armies, he let his 
Foreign Office issue the usual per- 
functory denials. 

Last Wednesday, when he told 
an industrial convention: “We 
must enter this conflict with all 
our weight,” the Duce meant the 
moment had come to make his po- 
sition clear. 

Moscow had fixed the moment. 


IMPLICATION: Last week the So- 
viet Union officially accused Italy, 
Germany, and their little Fascist 
ally, Portugal, of aiding Franco. 
Moscow made the charges in two 
notes to the British Foreign Of- 
fice, scene of recurrent confer- 
ences on Spanish nonintervention. 


The first note demanded im- 
mediate investigation of arms 
traffic on the Spanish-Portuguese 
border. The second warned that 
unless the Fascist countries stopped 
aiding Franco’s Whites, Russia would 
forswear its neutrality pledge and start 
shipping war materials to the Madrid 
government. 

Two months ago nearly every country 
in Europe promised to keep hands off 
Spain. France, seething with Fascist- 
Communist agitation (see page 10), 
sired the pact. 

Moscow based its charges last week 
on a protest recently lodged by the 
Madrid delegate to the League of Na- 
tions: “The rebels possess tanks and 
bombers of Italian and German origin 
... They are receiving munitions, and 
forming their detachments, in Portugal 


No one regarded as serious the Krem- 
lin's threat to send the Spanish Reds 
supplies. If the pact. broke down, Ger- 
many and Italy could rush planes and 
munitions to Franco long before Soviet 
shipments had rumbled across Western 
Europe. 

Not what the notes said, but what 
they implied, made diplomats’ heads 
buzz. They implied that Russia, with 
its immense “wealth of men and re- 
Sources, stood ready to make trouble if 
left out of Western European councils. 

Since last Spring, when Adolf Hitler 





EUROPEAN 


Madrid: ‘This trench for you, Comrades!’ 


launched his treaty-breaking rearma- 
ment program, France and Britain have 
tried to bring him and his fellow dicta- 
tor, Mussolini, into a collective-security 
conference. Last week the French and 
British delegates at Geneva suggested 
that rejuvenation of the impotent 
League be discussed in the framework 
of the proposed four-power conference. 

Citing legal and moral precedent 
that the most slippery League shysters 
could not ignore, Moscow’s Foreign 
Commissar, Maxim Litvinoff, blasted 
the “plot.” The same day Samuel 
Cahan, Soviet envoy in London, pre- 
sented Russia’s threat to aid Madrid. 


‘FANTASTIC’: Two days later Com- 
rade Cahan stood in the Locarno room 
of the British Foreign Office. A great 
oil portrait of George V—looking not 
unlike Czar Nicholas in his youth— 
smiled serenely over the Red diplomat’s 
head. 


Representatives of the 27 nations 
committed to neutrality in the Spanish 
war—holding one of their routine meet- 
ings—listened. 


Comrade Cahan released an excited 
stream of oratory: ““The Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot consent to the noninter- 
vention pact becoming a screen for 


concealing military assistance to 
the rebels...” 

As Cahan went on, Russian 
words played leapfrog with Eng- 
lish in the rhetorical torrent. Be- 
fore he had finished, the Portu- 
guese delegate rose to object: 

“T shall not even translate these 
charges for my government... I 
will not remain in this meeting 
while they are being discussed!” 
He picked up his papers and left 
the room. 

“The charges are fantastic... 
devoid of any foundation whatso- 
ever,” said Dino Grandi, the 
Duce’s sly-eyed Ambassador to 
London. Prince Otto von Bis- 
marck, grandnephew of the Ger- 
man Iron Chancellor, concurred. 

“The Russian note,” declared 
Grandi in a dry voice, “does not 
follow the procedure of this body 

” (Murmurs of “Quite so” and 
“Hear, hear.’’) 

Grandi, with his most supercil- 
ious smile, concluded: “If Russia 
breaks her agreement, Italy can- 
not be held responsible for the 
consequences.” 

After squabbling for seven 
hours, the conferees agreed by silent 
majority that Russia’s action had been 
ill-advised. 

Next day The Times echoed the gov- 
ernment’s thoughts: “This country 
nfust and will stand clear of the horri- 
ble internecine struggle...” 

The Temps of Paris spoke for 
Premier Leon Blum: “Moscow’s initia- 
tive seems to be to create a great wave 
of opinion . . . revolutionary inspira- 
tion [for the British and French 
masses |.” 

Berlin’s press rejoiced: “Moscow’s 
motives are clear... Madrid has failed 
to make the military progress expected 

Mussolini ordered munitions making 
stepped up 50 per cent; construction of 
new military airports costing $7,000,000; 
1,500 new planes, and an increase in 
naval construction and personnel. 

Further, the Palazzo Venezia accused 
Madrid of “a contemptuous maneuver 
in the same line of thought as the note 
from Russia. Words fail us before such 
wicked effrontery!” 

The Foreign Office spokesman re- 
ferred to a new complaint lodged by 
Madrid last week at Geneva: that 1,700 
Italian troops, backed by planes and 
warships, had helped 300 Spanish Fas- 
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cists seize Ibiza, westernmost Balearic 
island. 


Spanish newspapers already had ac- 
cused an Italian expedition of setting up 
a dictatorship in Palma, capital of the 
strategically important Mediterranean 
archipelago. 


BATTLEFRONT: Last Thursday the 
harsh, unforgettable noise of German 
airplane motors sent Madrid civilians 
running for cellars. 

But the squadron of huge black Junk- 
ers bombers dropped no explosives. In- 
stead a flaky shower of leaflets fell in 
the streets. 


Dictator Franco greeted his future 
capital: ‘Further resistance is useless 
... (Let) the civil population do every- 
thing in its power to make the govern- 
ment surrender . .. Unless it does, the 
city will be destroyed...” 


Premier Largo Caballero could al- ‘ 
ready hear’Franco’s artillery: through CFs oe 
the ever-narrowing gap of escape left : 
by the encircling ‘whites, he sped 12,- The Whites stopped at Toledo ... 
000 children to the coast. He would 
“raise no objections” if any “adult 
Madrid citizens wished to be trans- 

‘ferred to other parts of Spain.” 


Those who didn’t, he whiplashed in- 
to frenzied preparations for the city’s 
defense. At every available vantage 
point, men and women dug trenches 
and built barbed-wire barricades and 
machine-gun pillboxes. 





Pass. Snow fell in the Guadarramas. 
High on this hill barrier, Madrid’s 
natural western defense, a shivering 
Red army stood firm in Leon Pass. Oc- 
cupation of the gap would give the 
Whites command of the mountains and 
one route into the capital almost im- 
possible to defend. 


Roads. Seven roads lead to Madrid. 
Franco’s army—most highly motorized 
on record, yet almost devoid of cross- 
country caterpillars—held all but three. 
Northward, his troops had cut off the 
railroad to Barcelona. Southward, they 
had advanced within bombing range of 
the capital’s last escape, the railroad 
to Valencia. 


More important, Franco cleared the 
enemy off the highway between Toledo 
and Avila—effecting junction of his 
army with the northern forces. The 
cornbined 150,000 men now prepared to 
smash up the Tagus Valley and attack 
the Leon Pass defenders from the rear. 


Planes. Along the road from Tala- 
vera to Toledo, Madrid aircraft had 
harassed the Whites—delaying relief of 
the ten-week-besieged Alcazar. By last 
week most of Madrid’s pilots had 
crashed or deserted. 


Fiesta. In Spain as well as America, 
Oct. 12 is a national holiday. Madrid 
had no stomach last week to celebrate 
the ‘east of Columbus—whose descend- 
ant, the Duke of Veragua, Reds re- 
cently executed. 


Tne Whites rejoiced. Don Ramon 
ge gee oe ee Colon y Carvajal, Marquis of Veragua, 
iy eee eb OP TE Sa nephew of the Duke, and last living 
NewsrHoros, pix descendant of Columbus, escaped—un- 
On the road from Talavera the Whites der the Argentine Ambassador’s wing 
pushed relentlessly on toward Madrid —into France. , After ten weeks in their catacombs . . - 
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to relieve the Alcazar, which Red besiegers blasted with dynamite and tried to storm with bayonets and hand grenades 


PICTURES Inc. METROTONE NEWS 
... as the victors swarmed up to the fort, stumbling over heaped bodies and ruins 


WIDE WORLD 


% INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
... the defenders smiled in the sun and White Spain acclaimed Dictator Franco 
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LEAGUE: Nations Move to Blast Tariff Barriers 


Out of Trade’s Way; U. S. Sets New ‘Gold Standard’ 





ACME 


Paris stock exchange: Devaluation stepped up trading 


In July, 1933, Secretary of State Hull 
urged the world “to reach an agree- 
ment to cease erection of new [trade] 
barriers ... and then undertake pro- 
gressive reduction of existing curbs.” 

Sixty-six nations whose delegates 
had assembled for London’s abortive 
World Economic Conference ignored 
the suggestion. 

One year later, President Roosevelt 
signed the Reciprocal Tariff Bill adopt- 
ing for America the Hull philosophy. 
The measure provided for tariff cuts 
through bilateral trade pacts. Since 
then, Washington has negotiated four- 
teen of these agreements. 

Last week Britain and France spon- 
sored a League _ resolution—quickly 
adopted by Geneva’s Economics Com- 
mittee—“urgently recommending” all 
nations “to reduce excessive obstacles 
to world trade . . . in particular to re- 
lax, and as soon as possible abolish, the 
present system of [import] quotas and 
exchange control.” 

Stanley M. Bruce joined other Leatue 
spokesmen in praising Secretary Hull 
for his initiation of “a program that 
should benefit the world.” Australias 





representative declared: ‘We must all 
pay tribute to Mr. Hull, who has not 
wavered one iota from his policy of 
Wee ia 

That policy, Geneva diplomats agreed, 
had come to life in Europe through the 
three-week-old Anglo-Franco-American 
money-stability pact under’ which 
France devalued her currency. Having 
stimulated exports by cheapening the 
franc—Paris in effect marked down 
prices by about 30 per cent to all for- 
eign customers—Premier Blum’s gov- 
ernment helped importers by slashing 
tariffs and abolishing more than 100 
import quotas. 

Switzerland, Holland, and Italy have 
since cut their currencies and reduced 
tariffs. Devaluation steps by Czecho- 
slovakia—and possible monetary ad- 
justment by Germany—would widen 
the movement. 

Monday, the United States, Britain, 
and France put fresh strength into their 
monetary accord. Secretary Morgen- 
thau announced a “new type of gold 
standard”—government-sponsored gold 
shipments between the three countries 
as an aid to stabilization-fund operation. 





——— 


Washington set its selling price to 
London and Paris at $35 an ounce. The 
Treasury emphasized, however, that the 
capitals would work on a 24-hour basis: 
the plan didn’t set a definite ratio be. 
tween dollar, pound, and franc. 

Internationalists rejoiced because the 
financial trend—bringing nearer the 
restoration of worldwide monetary 
equilibrium and emancipation of com. 
merce from crippling artificial barriers 
—promised better times for traders, 


BARRIERS: The League resolution, 
turned over for action to Geneva’s {- 
nancial experts, ranked as the first 
broad condemnation of postwar econom- 
ic cankers. Since the Armistice, four 
commercial factors have tended to de- 
press world trade: 

Currency instability. Before 1914 
nearly all major countries left regula- 
tion of their foreign commerce to the 
free gold standard—only effective auto- 
matic monetary system. Besides acting 
as a governor for national economies— 
if a country bought extravagantly, gold 
flowed out in payment, restricting cred- 
it (bank loans) and curtailing imports 
—the universal gold standard provided 
the first requisite of commercial con- 
fidence: any business man could cal- 
culate within a fraction international 
costs and commitments mont:is or years 
ahead. But postwar economics de- 
stroyed the business man’s confidence. 
Many traders, unable to rely on nongold 
“managed currencies,” restricted inter- 
national transactions. 

High tariffs. Postwar political pas- 
sions bred economic jingoism. In at- 
tempts to make themselves as economi- 
cally independent as possible, nations 
imposed prohibitive import duties. 

Import quotas. Countries which ad- 
hered to the gold standard found that 
high imposts failed to keep out goods 
from nations with cheapened curren- 
cies. Hence they invented quotas— 
prohibiting outright “excessive” im- 
portation of selected goods. 

Exchange _ control. Economically 
shaky countries handicapped traders by 
abolishing free dealings in foreign cur- 
rencies. 


Last week economists speculated: if 
Geneva’s campaign—coupled with far- 
reaching extension of the new tripower 
steady money policy—achieved success, 
all four of these commercial barriers 
would eventually disappear. World 
trade—45 per cent less in 1935 than in 
1913—-would gradually revive. 


CauTION: Neville Chamberlain even 
predicted the end of nongold money. 
Britain’s debonair Chancellor of the 
Exchequer held it “very unlikely” that 
managed currencies would become per- 
manent. “We will probably come back 
to the only monetary standard which 
appears to give general confidence”— 
the gold standard. 

In Washington, Franklin Roosevelt 
sounded a note of caution. The Presi- 
dent indicated that he would ask Con- 
gress to extend his emergency power— 
expiring Jan. 30—to devalue the dollar 
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one-sixth further. Only reason: to 
safeguard America from unexpected ac- 
tion abroad. 


[sotaATION: German businessmen— 
struggling under an overvalued mark, 
import quotas, and rigid exchange con- 
trol—last week prepared to jump on the 
devaluation band wagon. 

Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, 
Economics Minister, denied the Reich 
would cut the mark. But unofficial 
critics pointed out that devaluation in 
surrounding nations threatened the 
Reich with economic isolation. 

Italy’s devaluation especially pained 
Dr. Schacht. The Minister had relied 
upon Rome to join up with his laborious- 
ly established Central European barter 
regime—a system likely to be dis- 
rupted by cheap currency moves. 


AUSTRIA: A Prince and a Major 
Talk, but Shy Chancellor Acts 


Had the Vatican canonized Engelbert 
Dollfuss, Austrian patriots could hardly 
revere him more than they do. Brown 
Shirt gangsters slew the dictator in 
1934 because he raised his tiny fist for 
Vienna’s independence against the 
grasping hand of Nazism. 

For almost two years intriguing as- 
pirants to his office have kept Austria 
on tenterhooks. Prince Ernst Ruediger 
von Starhemberg, founder of the Mus- 
solini-financed Heimwehr army, slipped 
one boot into the dictatorial stirrup but 
never made the saddle. 

Candidate No. 2, Major Emil Fey, 
built himself a man-of-iron reputation 
as Starhemberg’s chief lieutenant. But 
when he plotted to supersede his play- 
boy superior, Starhemberg exiled him 
to a minor Office. 


For the Prince himself, luck soured 
last Spring. After Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg, “straddle” Chancellor, had fol- 
lowed Hitler in scrapping the Allies- 
imposed peace treaties and had restored 
conscription, the Duce saw no sense in 
contributing to a private army when 


the Austrian taxpayers could main- 
tain a regular one. 

Scores of unpaid, hungry militiamen 
deserted the erstwhile 70,000-man 
Heimwehr. Insults crackled between 
Starhemberg and Fey partisans. “Lack 
of strength!” growled Fey. “Lack of 
loyalty!” groused the Prince. 

At the Autumn convention of his 
army last week, Starhemberg brought 
matters’ to a head. He accused his 
former aide of “subversive activities” 
and expelled him. He went further: 
he revived a scandalous whisper that 
Fey “knew more about Dollfuss’s assas- 
sination than he cared to tell.” 

Immediately the axe-faced Major 
sent his seconds to the Prince. 

Old-time cafe-sitters gurgled at the 
news: would the scion of one of Aus- 
tria’s twelve oldest families stoop to 
duel with a civil servant’s son? But 
before the whipped cream had melted 
in their coffee, greater news hushed 
their speculations. 


To’a secret night session Schuschnigg 
summoned his Cabinet. Arriving at the 
Chancellery, the startled statesmen 
found it protected by troops with bay- 
onets and machine guns. Inside, the 
patient, scholarly Chief of State ex- 
plained his wishes: immediate dis- 
bandment of the Heimwehr and its in- 
corporation in the regular army. 

His guests wrangled all night. Just 
as dawn lighted the gilded ball atop 
St. Stephen’s spire, the Cabinet factions 
settled their differences. To Kurt von 
Schuschnigg they accorded full dicta- 
torial power over Austria. 
Fines Clergyman 


GERMANY: Court 
Who Forgot Birthday of Big Bad Wolf 


The Catholic priest of Pirmasens, 
Bavaria, thought last Apr. 20 was just 
like any other day. So did his chaplain 
and verger. Last week a Nazi court 
fined him $80.49 for not flying the Ger- 
man flag over his church on Adolf 
Hitler’s birthday. 


® Last week David M. Mason, British 
financier and former M. P., told of a 


conversation with the Fuehrer. Hitler: 
“I suppose in England I am regarded 


as the big, bad wolf?” Mason: “Not 
a bit of it! In our country we like a 
fighter.” 


* 
HUNGARY: 


Martyrs Joined by a Premier 


Country’s Thirteen 


In the night of Oct. 21, 1920,. Julius 
Goemboes pumped a railroad handcar 
through the country near Budapest. 
“Patriots, awake! The Hapsburgs are 
coming!” 

By swift, inspired action, the 35- 
year-old army officer foiled an attempt 
of ex-Kaiser Karl of Austria-Hungary 
to seize the Hungarian throne—and es- 
tablished himself as a force in the land 
of Tokay wine and beautiful horses. 

Last week Goemboes, Premier and 
Field Marshall, lay in a Munich sana- 
torium: cancer had eaten away most 
of his kidneys. Black banners already 
fluttered from Budapest's fabled pal- 
aces: it was Thirteen Martyrs’ Day— 
Oct. 6, 1849, Austrian soldiers executed 
thirteen Hungarian generals who had 
revolted against the Hapsburgs. 

Oct. 6, 1936, Goemboes joined the 
thirteen. The people of Budapest, who 
buried him four days later, remembered 
him as one European strong man who 
passed up the chance to make himself 
dictator—although opponents likened 
his Awakened Magyars party to Mus- 
solini’s Black Shirts and even tagged 
him Goembelini. 

Goemboes became War Minister and 
virtual master of Hungary in 1932. 
Count Stephen Bethlen, Premier since 
1921, had muddled disastrously in his 
attempt to relieve the country’s penury. 
Backed by disgruntled workers and 
peasants, Goemboes in 1933 assumed the 
Premiership, which he held until his 
death. 

But he followed the main lines of 
Bethlen’s policy. Both statesmen had 
a common goal: regaining for Hun- 
gary the territory (68 per cent) and 
population (59 per cent) sliced off by 
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the Allies in 1920. One big bite had 
gone to Rumania as war booty and a 
slice each to two new States, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. 

With this long-range goal in mind, 
Goemboes maintained friendship with 
Mussolini—first national leader to cry 
out: “Revise the unjust peace treaties!” 

In 1934 the Premier raised Hungary’s 
prestige by one high notch through an 
economic pact with Italy and Austria. 

Last week Regent Nicholas Horthy, 
aging Admiral without.a navy who gov- 
erns a kingdom without a king—named 
Dr. Koloman Daranyi Premier. The 
shrewd, middle-class diplomat already 
has a task cut out: next month Italy, 
which has devalued the lira, and Hun- 
gary, which has not devalued the al- 
ready almost worthless penge, meet 
with Austria to discuss future economic 
cooperation. 


* 
BRITAIN: Fascist Don Quixote 
Charges After Red Windmills 


“Heil Mosley! Down with the Jews!” 

Phil Levy, Jewish shopkeeper on 
London’s drab Mile End Road, heard 
the cry. Next moment a bulky object, 
hurled by three brawny Fascists, 
crashed through his plate-glass window. 
Dazed and bleeding, Sam Jalin, Jewish 
hairdresser, picked himself up from the 
splinter-strewn floor. 

The Fascists threw bricks at other 
Jewish stores, slashed objectors with 
razors, made bonfires of automobiles, 
and fought truncheon-swinging police. 

In Liverpool, 40-year-old Sir Oswald 
Mosley—wealthy ex-Tory, ex-Independ- 
ent, ex-Socialist, at whose marriage 
to the late Lady Cynthia Curzon King 
George and Queen Mary were guests— 
addressed a meeting of his Black Shirts. 
England’s Fascist Don Quixote blus- 
tered: “I demand a Fascist dictator- 
ship for Britain!” 

Angry Reds waited for Mosley’s meet- 
ing to disperse. Then they staged a riot 
which brought Liverpool’s entire po- 
lice force to the scene. 





These incidents last week—following 
London’s riot a fortnight ago, when 
100,000 anti-Fascists battled 5,000 
Black Shirts who tried to tour East End 
ghettos—shocked democratic Britons. 
Though average citizens laugh at Mos- 
ley’s 4-year-old Fascist Union—on the 
“lunatic fringe’ of British politics— 
they deplore disorders that hint of Con- 
tinental passions. 

Some of King Edward’s subjects de- 
manded that Whitehall prohibit Fascist 
demonstrations. But Sir John Simon 
emphasized “the elementary principles 
of British freedom.” The Home Secre- 
tary told his Yorkshire constituents: 
“IT am not a dictator ... The essence of 
British social life is tolerance of things 
we do not like . . . both fascism and 
communism.” 


PALESTINE: In Jerusalem last Satur- 
day, the Higher Arab Committee ended 
the Holy Land’s 173-day general strike. 
Reason: 17,000 British troops ready to 
enforce martial law. Strike and riot 
toll: 430 dead, $12,000,000 property 
damage. 
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. . . the blood of Fascists and Communists stained pavements 


FRANCE: Premier Swings Left 
And Right Against Extremists 


In the simply furnished, gray-walleg 
apartment, a phonograph bleated the 
year’s song hit: “Tout va tres bien, 
madame la marquise.” 

All went well in the home of the mar. 
quise, but not in the Paris apartment. 
Francois Casimir de la Rocque—aris. 
tocrat, World War Colonel, and self- 
appointed scourge of French Reds came 
home to find police breaking open desks 
and prying under carpets. 

With this and 37 other raids on Croix 
de Feu (Fiery Cross) centers, Premier 
Leon Blum last week replied to recent 
anti-Communist riots and agitation by 
French Fascists. Most notable seiz- 
ures: three blackjacks, an old revolver, 
five sword canes, and a _ swastika- 
stamped dagger. 


The same day, another police fiying 
squad crashed a truck through the 
door of a chocolate factory, ending a 
seventeen-day stay-in sit-down strike. 

Sunday, Blum forced Communists to 
call off 117 rallies in German-speaking 
Alsace-Lorraine—only ten took place. 
When 3,000 Fascists attempted to break 
up one of these at Mulhouse, police can- 
nily trapped the Rightists in a small 
square and butted them away with 
bicycles. 


Menace: At Lens, northern mining 
town, Premier Blum told 50,000 Reds: 
“Ours is not a Socialist government 
but one of all parties!” France inter- 
preted this: the government would con- 
tinue last week’s policy of cracking 
down hard on both sides. 

From the right Blum expects sporad- 
ic agitation. From the left he fears 
stay-in strikes, which two weeks ago 
he promised Parliament “would and 
shall end.” Having secured most of 
the workers’ demands, the Premier 


doesn’t intend to let Red strikes pre- 
vent a devaluation business boom (see 
page 8). 

But the Premier holds to his middle 
course to combat his greatest menace: 
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possible combination of Rightist or- 
ganizations under a French Hitler. 

Three men, representing France’s 
three largest classes, loom as danger- 
ous possibilities. 

First, the Fiery Cross Colonel. 
Frenchmen consider him indecisive and 
lacking in popular appeal. But his 
1,000,000 followers include many of 
France’s 3,000,000 potentially Fascist 
war veterans. Adolf Hitler’s nucleus 
sprang from a similar group. 

Then comes a French Huey Long— 
Henri Dorgeres, handsome, wealthy 
Norman landowner. His green-shirted 
Peasants Front of small farmers mus- 
ters only 25,000 members, but Dor- 
geres’s fiery, expert harangues inflame 
audiences of 200,000. This skilled dem- 
agogue might swing France’s 20,000,- 
000 peasants to fascism. 

The most significant figure is a typ- 
ically French paradox—Jacques Do- 
riot. As France’s foremost Red agita- 
tor, the strapping, bull-voiced Mayor of 
St. Denis dodged police for sixteen 
years and spent one in prison. In 1934 
he broke with Moscow and later founded 
a radical Fascist and nationalist Popu- 
lar party; the number of its rapidly ex- 
panding membership is unknown. Cour- 
age and enormous popularity reelected 
him Mayor of St. Denis—most crimson 
of Paris’s belt of Red suburbs. Doriot 
~-who drives his car like a madman— 
might have the reckless audacity to at- 
tempt a sudden coup. 


* In the midst of the Chamber’s deval- 
uation debate two weeks ago, thunder- 
ing Rightist cheers greeted a fourth 
dictatorial possibility: Jean Chiappe. 
The small, tough, enigmatic Corsican, 
who “cleaned up” Paris in his seven- 
year tenure as police chief, comes from 
Napoleon’s home town, Ajaccio. 


U. S. S. R.: Dictator Imprisons 


Traveling Companion of Lenin 


In March, 1917, a bitter wind swept 
down from the Alps. It tore at the Nor- 
folk jacket and cotton leggings of a 
small man standing on the station plat- 
form. At last Karl Radek stepped into 
a darkened train. In sealed cars, spike- 
helmeted German officers whisked him 
and Nikolai Lenin from Switzerland to 
the Russian front. Secret agents smug- 
gled them into the Czar’s capital. 

For fifteen years Radek—an Austrian 
Jew by birth and a propagandist of 
phenomenal ability—had cultivated 
Lenin and Trotsky. With their rise to 
Communist power, Radek became edi- 
tor of the Soviet’s official paper, Pravda 
(Truth). 

Lenin died in 1924. In the ensuing 
battle for power, Radek backed the 
wrong man. Joseph Stalin exiled Trot- 
sky and sent Radek to Northern Russia. 
But the irrepressible journalist flooded 
the dictator with tone poems of praise 
and repentance. After two years Stalin 
recalled him to Moscow as foreign- 
affairs expert and columnist on com- 
munism’s second paper, Izvestia. 

Radek kept his startling, halolike 
beard, his jacket, and leggings, but 
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moved into a spacious twelfth-floor 
penthouse atop Government House. 
From his library, lined’ with books in 
six languages, he gazed across the Mos- 
cow River into the courtyards of the 
Kremlin. ; 

Last week Radek acquired a new ad- 
dress: a cell in Lubyanka Prison. His 
crime: he knew Trotsky. 

Communists thought this meant Sta- 
lin would now complete his two-month- 
old purge of Trotskyites by “liquidat- 
ing’”’ Radek and such surviving Bolshe- 
viks as Alexei Rykoff and Nikolai 
Bakharin. 

Moscow correspondents suggested 
that Stalin, dying of heart disease, 
wanted all suspected Trotskyites to pre- 
cede him to the grave. 

Navy: In the aggressive militarism 
of Germany and Japan, many observers 
found an explanation of the Trotskyite 
purge; Stalin saw that he must destroy 
the seeds of internal revolt. Last week 
Moscow, already boasting the world’s 
largest army, announced it would build 
“a huge navy.” 

Experts claim that obsolete, insani- 
tary, prewar vessels, reinforced by an 
unknown number of new submarines 
and destroyers, comprise Russia’s pres- 
ent fleet. But Moscow’s announcement 
set Hector Charles Bywater, London’s 
world-famous naval authority, speculat- 
ing. 

“The German Intelligence Service 
claims to have [found] .. . the total 
number of submarines . . . 70, plus’ a 
large number building ... If these 
figures are correct, Russia is second 
only to France... 

“If the Russian submarine flotilla in 
the Pacific is even half as strong as re- 
ports indicate, it should be capable of 
rendering Japanese lines of communi- 
cation with Korea and Manchukuo dis- 
tinctly unsafe...” 


FAR EAST: China Displays Its 
Army, Tokyo Modifies Demands 


An airplane slipped out of the sky 
above Nanking. Its grim-looking pas- 
senger had not been seen in those parts 
for two months, and things in the Chi- 
nese capital were somewhat at sixes 
and sevens. The passenger, Chiang 
Kai-shek, dictator of China’s Central 
Government, had given eight weeks of 
his personal attention to suppression of 
some troublesome rebels in Kwangsi 
Province. 

While Chiang picked up loose ends at 
a Cabinet meeting, troops marched to 
a level plain outside the city. A few 
hours later 30,000 khaki automatons 
passed by the Generalissimo, bayonets 
flashing under a warm Autumn sun. 
But what brought pride to Chiang’s 
face was the equipment of the troops: 
smartly handled artillery, speedy tanks, 
and 80 war planes hovering overhead. 

Japanese saw and noted. Two days 
after the demonstration, Chiang was 
ready to receive their Ambassador. 

On behalf of the Mikado, Shigeru 
Kawagoye pointed out the increase in 
anti-Japanese feeling during Chiang’s 
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absence: in ten weeks, Chinese had 
killed six Japanese subjects. 

Kawagoye demanded immediate sup- 
pression of such “terrorism” and ad- 
vanced “proposals” for settlement of all 
problems between Nanking and Tokyo. 
Behind polite words lay Japan’s naval 
reinforcements in Chinese waters and 
military occupation of districts in 
Shanghai and Hankow. 


Eouauiry: World capitals watched 
last week’s Nanking conference. Chi- 
ang’s meeting with Kawagoye might 
bring to a head the momentous Asiatic 
issue of war or peace. 

But in their two-hour talk, the dic- 
tator and the Ambassador merely 
sparred. Official communiques _indi- 
cated opposing attitudes: Japan, cau- 
tion; China, resistance. 

Nippon’s Embassy simply declared 
that Chiang had “expressed deep regret 
for recent incidents . . . Ambassador 
Kawagoye wished China’s National 
Government to show its sincerity ... 
by cooperating ... for the sake of 
peace in East Asia...” 

Nanking elaborated: the Generalissi- 
mc had insisted the two countries ne- 
gotiate only “on the basis of absolute 
equality and mutual respect for each 
other’s sovereign rights, as well as ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity.” 

Though both countries kept secret 
their specific proposals, Chinese sources 
reported modification of the harsh de- 
mands recently attributed to Tokyo. 
The Mikado’s emissary had asked ‘more 
liberal” self-government rights for 
China’s five northern provinces; joint 
Sino-Japanese defense against any Red 
invasion from a “third country,” mean- 
ing Russia; reduction of Chinese tariffs; 
ancl employment of Japanese advisers 
in certain Nanking Government de- 
partments. 

In reply, Chiang had intimated plain- 
ly what China—even under threat of 
war—would not agree to further terri- 
torial encroachment by Japan. If Tokyo 
would cooperate in abolishing smuggling 
over the Yellow Sea, Nanking would 
negotiate on tariffs. 

For Nippon’s apparent moderation, 
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observers suggested three chief rea. 
sons: (1) fear of Moscow—on Siberia’s 
border Stalin maintains a 300,000-man 
army; (2) British diplomatic pressure 
—London wants to safeguard its $1,100,. 
000,000 investment in China: (3) 
China’s increased military strength as 
displayed at the sudden Nanking re. 
view—in case of war, though Chiang 
could scarcely hope to defeat the 
Mikado’s powerful fleet and army, he 
might put up an exhausting fight and 
put a higher cost upon Japanese vic. 
tory. 


PACIFIC: London Asks for Renewal 
Of Expiring Ban on all Fortifications 


Under Article 19 of the 1922 Wash. 
ington Naval Treaty, expiring this year, 
Britain, the United States, and Japan 
agreed to refrain from building new 
fortifications. on. certain Pacific pos- 
sessions. 

The agreement covered American 
islands west of the Hawaiians, includ- 
ing Midway, Wake, Guam, the Philip- 
pines, and the Aleutians; Japan’s 1,400 
mandated western Pacific islands, where 
she has recently built commercial ports 
and airfields, Formosa, and other out- 
posts; London’s naval depot at Hong 
Kong, but not the great base at Singa- 
pore. 

Last week, fearing a costly fortifica- 
tions race after Dec. 31, Britain asked 
America and Japan to renew Article 19. 

Semiofficial Japanese opinions indi- 
cated qualified approval of London’s 
suggestion. Tokyo pointed out that, 
unlike the American and British pos- 
sessions, some of the Nipponese terri- 
tories “are vital to Japan’s home de- 
fense.” 


In Washington, Navy Secretary 
Swanson refused to commit himself be- 
yond hinting that, should a Pacific 
armaments scramble begin, America 
would join it: “Fortifications must be 
met with fortifications.” 


® Sunday a typhoon swept over North- 
ern Luzon, largest of the Philippine 
Islands. The 40-hour twister, accompa- 
nied by torrential rains, narrowly 
missed Manila. Six-foot floods inun- 
dated cities, washing away natives, 
livestock, and dwellings. Thousands of 
citizens sought safety in treetops and 
on roofs and hills. 


Total casualties: 
hundreds missing. 


310 known dead; 


SOUTH AMERICA: Argentines Kick 


Soccer Balls, Peruvians Cast Ballots 


ARGENTINA: In 1536 Pedro de Mendo- 
za landed on a Plata River mudbank. 
Last Sunday 2,000 young Uraguayans 
‘played 150 simultaneous soccer games 
with as many Argentines to help the 
2,000,000 inhabitants of Buenos Aires 
celebrate the 400th anniversary of their 
city’s founding. 

Peru: Sunday, the people elected 4 
President, 40 Senators and 100 Depu- 
ties. Not until next month will they 
know who won. By then ballots from 
isolated mountain villages will have ar- 
rived. 
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CAMPAIGN : Roosevelt and Landon Race Across 


Midwest, Debating Finance, Relief, and Recovery 


“Who is going to be elected?” piped 
a woman reporter last week. 

“Now, how would I know?” replied 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. ‘“‘That is 
on the lap of the gods.” 

Before the week’s end, it appeared 
that President Roosevelt, Governor Lan- 
don, and virtually every other politician 
thought it was in the lap of the Middle 
West. Republican and Democratic 
nominees crisscrossed the region with 
the thoroughness of a worried Con- 
gressman stumping his district. 

President and Governor became 
simply a pair of busy office seekers. 
On the same day, both boarded elabo- 
rately equipped special trains. Both took 
along retinues of political strategists 
and researchers. Both opened their 
arms to local politicians at every stop. 
And, though irregular churchgoers, 
both attended Sunday services. 

Reduced to barest outline, the two 
candidates’ hours of oratory might read: 

Roosevelt: The nation is learning that 
all its parts are interdependent; that 
prosperity in rural sections induces 
prosperity in the cities; that when the 
West hits hard times, its decreased 
spending hurts the East. Modern times 
demand cooperation between localities, 
States, and the Federal Government— 
and cooperation with the world. When 
large-scale spending produces larger- 
scale profits, it is justified. 

Landon: As long as we have a crew 
of habitual free-spenders in Washing- 
ton, we are going to have extravagance. 
I do not object to progressive ideas and 
progressive policies. I object to helter- 


skelter administration, waste, and ex- 
cessive centralization. 


PRESIDENT: When, following his 
Pittsburgh speech last week, Mr. Roose- 
velt announced plans for a quick excur- 
sion through the West, he put himself 
on a spot. From a third of the States 
in the Union, local Democratic leaders 
telegraphed and telephoned demands 
that he make an appearance, even a 
speech, in hitherto unthought-of spots 
—or else hurt local feelings. 

White House secretaries set to work 
with railroad maps and time charts. 
When they finished, they had mapped 
out a ten-day itinerary, the like of 
which Franklin Roosevelt had not at- 
tempted since 1920; as Vice Presidential 
nominee that year, he set a record for 
national campaigning. The present 
trip—covering 5,000 miles and sixteen 
States—would bring to 17,927 his total 
mileage since renomination. (Governor 
Landon’s simultaneous 2,500-mile tour 
would bring his total to 12,360.) 

Before his tour, the President 
squeezed in a few politically valuable 
appointments. He conferred with Col. 
Bernard W. Kearney, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and chatted 
with Myron C. Taylor of the United 
States Steel Corp.; William S. Wasser- 
man, Philadelphia banker; and Arthur 
Paul, hosiery manufacturer. 

The President had scarcely left 
Washington last Friday, when he in- 
dicated that he would further expand 
his 50-talk schedule. At Cumberland, 


Md., he walked out on the rear plat- 
form for an informal, unscheduled 
speech to crowds jamming the train- 
yards. 

As the Presidential special rolled 
deep into the farm belt, train-stop ap- 
pearances became increasingly fre- 
quent. In all the talks, Mr. Roosevelt 
touched on local industries ahd inter- 
ests. In most, he also mentioned his 
pet credo—the States’ increasing inter- 
dependence. 

While the President prepared and de- 
livered speeches, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace held long conferences with 
local farm leaders—to win and hold all 
possible agrarian support for his boss. 

In Minneapolis and St. Paul, Mr. 
Roosevelt drove in a two-hour, circui- 
tous parade witnessed by 250,000 cheer- 
ers. Only two’ weeks ago, Governor 
Landon had cautioned the Twin Cities 
that New Deal tariff agreements in- 
jured Western agriculture. Early last 
week, the President dispatched Secre- 
tary of State Hull to Minneapolis to re- 
fute the Landon charges with statistics. 
Now, addressing 35,000 people from 
the State Capitol steps, he too defend- 
ed the trade policies, citing a $132,000,- 
000 rise in exports for six months. 

More important than public appear- 
ances was the President’s backstage 
maneuver in Minneapolis. A fortnight 
ago, Roosevelt backers persuaded Dem- 
ocratic candidates for Minnesota State 
offices to withdraw in favor of Farmer- 
Laborites—thus assuring a Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor alliance behind Roose- 
velt. In a long conference last week, 
the President strove—vith partial suc- 
cess—to soothe injured feelings of Dem- 
ocratic leaders. 

In the Aksarben (Nebraska spelled 
backward) Coliseum at Omaha, Mr. 
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Roosevelt delivered an hour-long” ad- 
dress, defending his farm program and 
denouncing Governor Landon’s “incon- 
sistent, campaign-devised, half-baked 
promises.” 

At Lincoln, he likened increased pub- 
lic debt to a man borrowing ‘$800 so as 
to get an increase in annual income of 
$2,000.” 

After Sunday’s rest at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. (only one short speech), the 
President was off to Denver, where he 
hailed arrival of “prosperity” and 
termed America’s monetary system 
“the soundest in the world.” Then he 
headed toward Chicago and Detroit for 
his two remaining major addresses. 

Characteristic excerpts from the 
week’s Roosevelt speeches: 

Agriculture: “The farmer and the 
farmer’s family can measure for them- 
selves the vast difference between the 
desperation which was theirs in 1933 
and the recovery which is theirs in 1936 
... Judge for yourselves our determina- 
tion and our capacity to carry this 
program through. 

“It has been said [by Governor Lan- 
don] that the administration’s farm 
program changes each year like new 
models of automobiles. I accept that 
simile ... It is the aim of our policy not 
only to prevent the return of yester- 
day’s model, but to make tomorrow’s 
model better than today’s. Good as it 
was for its day, we have passed beyond 
Model T farming.” 

Tariff: ‘‘The very word ‘trade’ means 
articles of commerce flowing in two 
directions. It is not a one-way street 


... There cannot be a revival of foreign 
exports without a revival of foreign 
imports ... Today, under the leadership 
of the United States, other nations are 
coming to recognize that home truth.” 

Currency: “The great bullion reserves 


Candidate Roosevelt worked on speeches, talked with V.F.V. Commander 
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now in the United States Treasury are 
sufficient to redeem every dollar of our 
currency far more than 100 per cent, 
and yet people for partisan purposes 
are willing to spread the gospel of fear 
that our currency is not on a firm foun- 
dation.” 


GOVERNOR: Before setting out on 
his fourth campaign trip, Governor 
Landon busied himself with a candi- 
date’s gestures. He congratulated Har- 
ry Colmery of Topeka, new American 
Legion Commander; told a Missouri 
antiprohibition delegation he believed 
in local option; and assured a Negro 
from Tennessee that he favored anti- 
lynching legislation. 

Late in the week, the Landon Busi- 
ness Women’s League of Topeka gath- 
ered at the station in a downpour, sang 
“We’re from Sunny Kansas,” and 
cheered the Governor’s departure for a 
2,500-mile tour into Illinois, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Indiana. 

South of Freeport, Ill., the Landon 
and Roosevelt trains crossed paths. 
Landon’s Sunflower Special, scheduled 
to reach the crossing ten minutes after 
the Presidential limited, increased 
speed and beat the Roosevelt train by 
twenty minutes. 

At Freeport, in the first of 29 short 
wayside talks, Governor Landon sound- 
ed his rear-platform theme: “The 
American people are demanding that 
waste and extravagance in the Federal 
Government be stopped .. . The people 
of this country want self-government 
back.” 

In Chicago, after an open-car ride 
from the station in a pelting rain, the 
Governor and his party took over the 
Congress Hotel’s Presidential suite 





Candidate Landon worked on speeches, talked with’ Legion Commander Colmery, then took to the stump 


Kearney, then took to the stump 
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which Franklin Roosevelt used in 1932. 

That night, before 25,000 people 
packed into the Chicago Stadium, Lan- 
don launched his most vigorous attack 
to date. Repeatedly quoting President 
Roosevelt’s 1932 statements on the vir- 
tues of budget balancing, he pounded 
the subsequent Roosevelt spending poli- 
cies and promised to balance the budget 
without delay. 

At.a “breakfast rally” in Cincinnati 
next morning, Governor Landon ignored 
advisers’ warnings and praised Cincin- 
nati’s reform charter government— 
anathema to Republican and Demo- 
cratic machines alike. 


Taken in tow by John W. Bricker, 
G.O.P. candidate for Governor of Ohio, 
Landon campaigned his way to Colum- 
bus, ate hot dogs and popcorn at the 
Ohio State-Pittsburgh football game, 
and talked on conservation at a Re- 
publican dinner. 


Monday night at Cleveland, the Gov- 
ernor made his second major speech of 
the trip. In the Public Auditorium, 
where he was nominated last June, 17,- 
000 persons cheered his charges of 
waste, graft, and politics in relief. 
Speaking slowly and emphatically, he 
outlined his relief program: ascertain 
accurately the number of needy; return 
relief administration to the States; di- 
vide costs between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 


Excerpts from the week’s Landon 
speeches: 


Budget: “If I am elected, the budget 
is going to be balanced .. . not by de- 
priving our needy of relief, not by re- 
fusing necessary aid to farmers, not by 
swamping the country with taxes. The 
budget is going to be balanced by cut- 
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ting out waste and extravagance; by 
utting an end to the use of public 
funds for. political purposes... 

“The Pr _ @xpressed the hope 
that sometime, somehow, revenue will 
overtake expenditures. The way ex- 
penditures are running today, Jesse 
Owens himself could not overtake 


them.” 


Unemployment: “If this administra-— 


tion wants a baseball analogy— if they 
want the score—it is easy to give: 
twenty-five billion dollars spent; thir- 
teen billion dollars added to the public 
debt; eleven million unemployed left on 
base.” 

Relief: “Money,intended for the relief 
of human suffering is being diverted to 
the building vp of a shameless political 
machine. No professions of warm hu- 
manity can hide this fact.” 

Recovery: “The way to recovery is 
for the government to stop trying to 
run the lives of 130,000,000 people. If 
it will give American initiative a 
chance, 11,000,000 men and women will 
not long be looking vainly for jobs... 
Recovery and reemployment will never 
come while honest businéss is forced to 
tiptoe through a series of breathing 
spells.” 


CAMPAIGN NOTES 


NonsuPpPORT: In Boise last August, 
Mrs. William E. Borah gave news read- 
ers a glimpse of the Idaho Lion’s home 
life: “He never talks politics with me. 
I have to buy a paper to learn what 
he’s going to do next.” 

G.O.P. campaign managers were in 
the same fix—the Senator had refused 
to say whether, along with his own 
Republican campaign for reelection, he 
would support Gov. Alfred M. Landon. 
Last week Borah declared himself: “TI 
shall confine myself entirely to issues, 
and I shall not make a speech for any 
candidate.” 

This week he amplified: “If Republi- 
cans insist on my speaking on Landon, 


they probably will not like what I have. 


to say.” 

SWITCHES OF THE WEEK: William L. 
Clayton, world’s largest cotton mer- 
chant and former Liberty Leaguer—to 
Roosevelt. ; 

Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York under President Wil- 
son—to Landon. 

Robert N. Stanfield, former Republi- 
can Senator from Oregon—to Roose- 
velt. 

Chester A. Arthur 3rd, grandson of 
Republican President Chester A. Ar- 
thur—to Roosevelt. 

Rep REPUBLICAN: In New York 
State’s G.O.P. primary last month, 34th 
District Republicans declined to nomi- 
nate Charles W. Kress, Binghamton 
Townsendite, for Congressman. A sin- 
gle Communist wrote “Charley Kress” 
on his party’s ballot—and Charley 
Kress became the Red nominee. Last 
week Charles W. Kress asked a judge 
to rule that he didn’t have to run as 
Charley Kress, Communist. 

SUNFLOWERS: A Missouri Democrat 
stumping against Gov. Alfred M. Lan- 
don unearthed a Kansas statute of 
1923, commanding the destruction of 
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“all weeds of the. kind known as cockle- 
burs, Rocky ‘Mountain sand burs, bur- 
docks, Canada thistles, Johnson grass, 
and sunflowers...” 


FUNDS: Major Parties Struggle 
For Balanced Campaign Budgets 


Abraham Lincoln edged into the 
White House in 1860 with total cam- 
paign expenses—including headquar- 
ters, music, and incidentals—of $700. 

Lincoln was the last inexpensive 
Presidential candidate. In 1880, when 
the G.O.P. elected James A. Garfield, 
campaign costs soared to $1,000,000. 
Since then, Republicans have exceeded 
the figure in every election; Democrats 
in all but five. Most costly candidate: 
Warren G. Harding, $5,319,729. 

This year Democratic Chairman 
Farley found large corporations—which 
often contribute to both parties to be 
sure of backing the winner—bitterly 
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Publisher Tichenor filled eight 
slick pages with charges that .. . 
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Elliott Roosevelt ( right) bartered 
the prestige of a White House son 








antagonistic. Thereupon, he conceived 
a series of mohey-raising stunts: Jack- 
son Day dinners ($275,000); auction- 
ing the national convention to the high- 
est-bidding city ($200,000); convention 
souvenir books ($335,000); nomination 
rallies ($600,000); Democratic year 
books ($250,000—estimated). Farley 
raked in $2,094,190—and boasted: “We 
don’t ask big corporations for money.” 

Republicans estimated they would 
need $8,636,000—a record amount—to 
unseat President Roosevelt. They set 
out to sell 1,000,000 ‘‘Participation Cer- 
tificates” at $1 each, and relied on 
strong anti-New Deal feeling in busi- 
ness circles to bring in the rest. 

Last week both parties took stock— 
and asked contributors to dig deeper. 
Since June, Republicans had taken in 
$2,050,000—including proceeds from the 
sale of 325,000 certificates—and had 
poured out $1,787,000. Democrats had 
paid old debts and spent $1,008,000, but 
they wanted $1,500,000 more for the 
final drive. Three big items—radio 
time, salaries, and printed publicity— 
accounted for most of the expenses. 

Henry P. Fletcher, Republican Na- 
tional Committee counsel, announced: 
“We need $1,000,000 a week from now 
on. We have got to have more money 
than in any other campaign because 
there is more at stake than in any cam- 
paign since the Civil War.” 


‘SCANDAL’: Tale of Old Deal 


Embroils the President’s Son 


Episodes from family chronicles: 


® April, 1924, Lt. Osborne C. Wood— 
son of Major Gen. Leonard Wood, prom- 
inent Republican and Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines—resigned from 
the United States Army. The father’s 
name had made the son’s ventures in 
stock-market gambling big, malodor- 
ous news. Headline: GEN. WOOD’S SON 
IN STOCK SCANDAL. 


® January, 1934,-a Senate committee 
investigating air-mail contracts checked 
the income tax returns of Herbert Hoov- 
er Jr., chief engineer for Western Air 
Express during part of his father’s 
stay at the White House. Headline: 
HOOVER’S SON IN COMMITTEE PROBE. 


® Headlines in 1934-35: FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT JR. HITS WOMAN WITH MO- 
TOR; PRESIDENT’S SON HELD AFTER NEW 
YEAR’S CRASH; F.D.R. JR. GETS ANOTHER 
TICKET. 


® Last May, Alfred E. Smith Jr. filed 
charges against a New York detective 
and a Brooklyn lawyer: in the after- 
math of a night with a blonde, he had 
paid them $13,000. Headline: AL’s SON 
IN BLACKMAIL PLOT. 


® Headline last week: ROOSEVELT SON 
NAMED AID IN SOVIET AIR DEAL. 

The President was headed for a new 
lesson in fatherhood’s perils. By way 
of his second son, Elliott, the Roosevelt 
name splashed across news pages in the 
ugliest tale of the 1936 Presidential 
campaign. 


Trick: The story came, not from a 
Republican stumper, but from a habit- 
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ual. eritic of administration air-mail 
policies. Frank A. Tichenor, publisher 
of the magazine Aero Digest, filled eight 
slick pages of his October issue with 
elaborations of three charges: 

(1) In 1934 Elliott Roosevelt, capi- 
talizing his prestige as a White House 
son, contracted with Anthony H. G. 
Fokker, aircraft designer and purveyor, 
to sell planes to the Soviet Government 
at a hugely inflated price; (2) before 
and just after the President canceled 
Federal air-mail contracts in 1934, El- 
liott schemed to gobble up air-line sub- 
sidies through a vast monopoly; (3) 
Senator Gerald P. Nye’s munitions com- 
mittee investigated and suppressed the 
whole affair. 

By the end of the week, the Presi- 
dent’s family mess had deluged muck- 
rakers. Chairman Nye—neutral in the 
1936 campaign—made public Fokker’s 
hitherto-secret statement to committee 
staff men last September. Nye ex- 
plained that he, two other Republican 
committee men, and their four Demo- 
cratic colleagues had agreed public in- 
vestigation would serve only to smear 
the President. One of the Democrats, 
Bennett Champ Clark, called Nye’s 
publication of the Fokker deposition “a 
political trick.” Elliott Roosevelt pub- 
licly thanked Nye for disclosing it. 
Tichenor issued more charges; Elliott 
spurted denials. 

The best clue to what really hap- 
pened two and a half years ago lay in 
the few circumstances upon which the 
disputants agreed: 

Elliott Roosevelt signed a sales con- 
tract with Fokker; Fokker paid some- 
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Al Smith (top) took the 1932 platform to Philadelphia; 
Ely, aol, 








one $5,000 to bind the pact; and out of 
the deal came precisely nothing—El- 
liott sold no planes, and formed no 
monopolies. 


Sroop: G.O.P. strategists might have 
smiled in secret, but publicly they dis- 
dained any attempt to garner votes 
from the unsavory incident. In New 
York, Republican Chairman Hamilton 
nobly parried reporters’ queries: he 
would not stoop to attack the President 
through the President’s son. 


BOLTERS: Old-Line Democrats, 
Led by Smith, Assail New Deal 


John B. Kelly, chairman of Phila- 
delphia’s Democratic Committee, last 
week prepared his followers for the 
arrival of their party’s i928 presi- 
dential candidate: “I hope the Demo- 
crats of Philadelphia—however strong 
their feeling against Mr. Smith—will 
accord him the same courtesies they 
would any other visitor to our city.” 


Whether it was Kelly’s plea, the pres- 
ence of 150 policemen in the opera 
house, or the complete accord of 4,500 
listeners, no heckling interrupted Alfred 
E. Smith’s second campaign speech 
against the New Deal. The ex-Gov- 
ernor, seemingly more cheerful than he 
had been in New York the week before, 
devoted less time to defending his po- 
sition and concentrated his attack on 
the New Deal’s “abandonment of the 
Democratic platform.” 


“Democrats ... need have no fear of 
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being accused of walking out. of the 
party. Far from it. The party has 
walked away from them ... It has left 
them high and dry.” ; 

Then, with occasional flashes of his 
old-time fire, he lit into the New Deal's 
farm program and its failure to con- 


_solidate or abolish Washington bureaus 


and agencies. Excerpts: 

“Now the AAA was bad enough as a 
colossal flop, but what about the effect 
that it had with respect ... to the prob- 
lem of unemployment? Farm hands 
were laid off . .. as the result of the 
folly, the complete folly, of the AAA.” 

“T tell you, you can talk as you like, 
Jefferson was right. Jefferson knew al] 
about it ... Here is what he said: ‘If 
we are directed by Washington when to 
sow and when to reap, we will soon 
want bread.’ ”’ 

“About two weeks ago in a New 
York newspaper there was a great big 
headline: ‘President Roosevelt Study- 
ing Consolidations of Departments; 
Will Have Report Ready for the Lezgis- 
lature.’ That, of course, is the bunk, 
but here is the fact. The President has 
had the power to consolidate and abol- 
ish all these agencies, outside of the 
ten Cabinet positions, ever since April, 
1933.” 

While Smith compared promises and 
performances, three of his fellow Demo- 
crats-for-Landon continued last week 
to strike at New Deal “Socialism”: 


® Joseph B. Ely, ex-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, at Springfield, Ill.: ‘President 
Roosevelt has followed the plans of 
Wallace, Tugwell, and Ickes ... Every 
fiber of my being revolts against their 
Socialistic ideas.” 


® Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary of 
State, at New York: “The Communists 
don’t really like Mr. Roosevelt or his 
New Deal... but they recognize the 
solid aid he is giving their cause... 
and they are supporting him.” 


® James A. Reed, ex-Senator of Mis- 
souri, at Jersey City, N. J.: “Every 
king and every despot asserted the in- 
famous doctrine that human beings do 
not know enough to regulate their own 
lives and hence they regulated them for 
them. And that’s what Roosevelt, Wal- 
lace, and Tugwell are proposing ... 
They ought, every mother’s son of them, 
to emigrate to Russia...” 


UNION PARTY: Nominee Ignored 
As Backers Broadcast Counsel 


“I will carry Ohio, all of New Eng- 
land, Michigan, most of the Middle 
West, the extreme West, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois.” 

So saying, Representative William 
Lemke of North Dakota last June 
pushed his cap back on his head and 
creased his freckled faced into a con- 
fident grin. Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin and Dr. Francis E. Townsend had 
joined hands in a new Union party and 
made Lemke their presidential nominee. 

Last week Nominee Lemke’s optimism 
had cooled. Though still reeling off 
campaign speeches in the Midwest, the 
party’s head was ignored by the press, 
while its left and right hands made 
front-page headlines.- 
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Dr. Townsend: ‘Choose Landon’ Mer. Ryan: ‘Coughlin is wrong’ Father Coughlin: *. . . Roosevelt’ 


Lert HAND: Ever since Mr. Roose- 
velt refused to receive him at the White 
House Jast year, Dr. Townsend has con- 
sidered the President a “sworn enemy.” 
Last week, after technical hitches had 
kept Lemke’s name off California’s bal- 
lots, the doctor telegraphed his follow- 
ers in the State:’“This year the Towns- 
endites are to be forced to choose for 
President either Roosevelt or Landon 
... Ladvise that we choose the lesser of 
the two evils... Mr. Landon.” Later 
he repeated the advice to followers in 
the dozen other States where Lemke 
was ‘ineligible. 


Ricut Hanp: In the East early last 
week, Father Coughlin went through 
his usual speaking routine—denouncing 
Roosevelt bitterly, denouncing Landon 
less bitterly. 

Then over an NBC network from 
Washington came the voice of Mgr. 
John Augustine Ryan, 67, economics 
scholar, and Catholic University pro- 
fessor. Under auspices of the Demo- 
cratic party, he urged support of Roose- 
velt, assailed the Detroit radio priest, 
and branded Coughlin monetary theories 
“90 per cent wrong.” The Coughlin 
charge that President Roosevelt is a 
Communist, he termed “the silliest, 
falsest, most cruel, and most unjust 
accusation ever made against a Presi- 
dent.” 

In a Pittsburgh speech later that 
night, Father Coughlin adopted new 
temperance—perhaps because of the 
Ryan address, perhaps because Car- 
dinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
had just arrived in New York, reputed- 
ly to investigate Coughlin activities. 
Reversing himself on the Roosevelt-vs.- 
Landon issue, the radio priest an- 
nounced: “If Lemke weren’t in the field 
I'd tell you to vote for Roosevelt.” 

Not satisfied with the priest’s ap- 
parent backdown, -Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes next evening went ahead 
with his scheduled radio speech, titled 
“Landon, Coughlin, et Al.” Its sub- 
Stance: Coughlin—as well as Al Smith 
—Wwas an undercover ally of the G.O.P. 
high command. 

The following evening in Baltimore, 
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POLL CONSENSUS 
(By Electoral Votes) 


Certain Likely Total 
Roosevelt 229 81 310 
Landon 52 169 221 
Necessary to win 266 
This is Not a final prediction of the election's 
outcome. The electoral vote figures represent a 
consensus of polls now being taken by publica- 
tions and confidential services. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ FORECASTS 


NEWS-WEEK here presents a consensus 
of election predictions by twenty of the 
nation’s best known political writers. 

Of 28 questioned, eight declined to 
make forecasts at this date. Of those 
declining, seven—including David Law- 
rence and Mark. Sullivan—are _persist- 
ent New Deal critics. Of the twenty who 
ventured predictions, a minority rep- 
resents pro-Roosevelt newspapers. 

Nineteen of the forecasters. prophe- 
sied a Roosevelt victory (by electoral 
vetes ranging from 270 to 480—out of 
the total of 531). One predicted lan- 
don’s election (by 296 electoral votes). 
All pointed out that some last-minute 
occurrence might alter the outlook. 

Consensus of the twenty predictions: 

Probable winner: Roosevelt. 

His probable plurality of popular 
votes: 3,625,000. 

Probable division of electoral votes: 
Roosevelt 374.8, Landon 156.2. 

Those who made predictions: 

Robert S. Allen (United Features, Stern news- 
papers), Raymond P. Brandt (St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch), Walker S. Buel (Cleveland Plain 
Dealer), Erwin D. Canham (Christian Science 
Monitor), Raymond Clapper (Scripps-Howard 
newspapers), George Creel (Collier's Magazine), 
J. Fred Essary (Baltimore Sun), Charles O, 
Gridley (Denver Post, Peoria Star, Moline Dis- 
patch), Arthur Sears Henning (Chicago Trib 
une), George R. Holmes (International News 
Service), Arthur Krock (New York Times), Walter 
Lippmann (New York Herald Tribune syndicate), 
Paul Mallon (North American Newspaper Alli 
ance), Clinton L. Mosher (Brooklyn Daily Eagle), 
John O’Donnell (New York Daily News). Clif- 
ford A.-Prevost (Detroit Free Press), Thomas L. 
Stokes (New York World-Telegram), George Van 
Slvke (New York Sun), Frederic William Wile 
(Washington Star), Gladstone Williams (At- 
lanta Constitution, McClatchy Newspapers of 
California, Miami Herald). 


BETTING 


Prevailing odds this week: 12 to 5 on 
Roosevelt. 


ACME, INTERNATIONAL, WIDE WORLD 
Nominee Lemke: Ignored 


Father Coughlin cut loose again. Re- 
plying to Monsignor Ryan—‘“The Right 
Reverend Politician’—he quoted in- 
volved legal papers to prove that the 
New Deal showed “Communistic tend- 
encies.””’ But he added: “No reputable 
person has yet classified Mr. Roosevelt 
as a Communist ... Certainly I never 
called him one.” 


Presumably the Reverend Father for- 
got his Aug. 2 address in New Bedford, 
Mass. Speaking of his determination 
to oust Roosevelt, he then pledged: “I 
will be instrumental in taking a Com- 
munist from the chair once occupied by 
Washington.” 


WHITE HOUSE: Blood Breaks 


Routine of a Policeman’s Day 


Capt. Clarence Dalrymple, chief of 
the White House police detail, saw 
nothing amiss in the wide, sallow face. 
He heard nothing unusual in the mut- 
tered words: “I want to see Marvin Mc- 
Intyre.” Callers continually passed 
under the white awning and through 
the white, double doors of the Executive 
Wing to visit the President’s secre*iry. 


Guided by the captain’s poinu.ug arm, 
the stranger last week walked across 
the foyer. Then Dalrymple noted some- 
thing odd—red stains on the white-and- 
black linoleum floor. He darted for- 
ward, seized the visitor, and saw that 
blood dripped from razor cuts in each 
of the man’s wrists. 

In time to prevent serious injury, a 
White House medical aide tightened two 
tourniquets. An ambulance rolled back 
to Washington’s Emergency Hospital, 
a block away. Newspaper men tele- 
phoned their story: 


J. D. Wilson, 36, an Atlanta, Ga., 
electrician, had slashed his wrists on 
the White House lawn. Reason: “I’ve 
been out of work a long time .. . I de- 
cided to. kill myself.” 


® White House police and Secret Service 
men never overlook the possibility that 
someone may try to break past their 
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Ex-Mayor McNair: ‘. . . bring $25’ 


barriers and kill the President. No one 
has ever attempted to kill a President 
in the White House itself. Abraham 
Lincoln was shot in Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington; James A. Garfield, in a 
Washington railway station; William 
McKinley, in a Buffalo exposition build- 
ing. In Miami, Fla., Feb. 15, 1933, 
Guiseppe Zangara shot at and missed 
President-elect Roosevelt. 


LABOR: Hatters’ Peace Formula 
Spurned by A. F. of L. Council 


When the American Federation of 
Labor’s executive council suspended 
ten unions affiliated with John L. 
Lewis’s Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, the million members of the 
rebel unions lost their representation— 
and their vote—at the A. F. of L.’s next 
convention. 

Thus the council insured a conven- 
tion vote upholding the suspension or- 
der and the leadership of William 
Green, A. F. of L. president. Anti- 
Lewis councilmen knew that most: of 
the federation’s remaining 2,000,000 
members were craft unionists, opposed 
to the industrial urlions espoused by the 
C.1.0. 

In New York last week, the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers In- 
ternational Union devised a pre-con- 
vention formula for peace. Principal 
ingredient: the council should seat the 
C.I.O. unions at the conventions—and 
invite reversal of the suspension. With 
this Alice-in-Wonderland proposal went 
a second, innocuous suggestion: both 
the council and the C.I.O. should select 
committees to talk things over before 
the convention meets in Tampa, Fla., 
next month. 


Monday, the council assembled in its 
pink-walled Washington meeting room. 
At 6:09 P..M., Green emerged to an- 
nounce the decision expected: the 
councilmen had refused to take the 
sting from their suspension order; they 
had agreed only to resume the sort of 
informal “peace conferences” which 
failed months ago. 


CITIES: Politics, Budgets, and 
Wrestlers Harass Three Mayors 


Last week the Mayor of Pittsburgh 
dumfounded his supposedly shockproof 
city; the Mayor of Atlantic City wor- 
ried about a matter involving $1.06; 
and the Mayor of Newburyport, Mass., 
met four wrestlers. 


MuLe: William Nissley McNair, a 
Democratic single taxer and chronically 
unsuccessful candidate in municipal 
elections, fooled Pittsburgh in 1933 by 
winning an office sacred to local Re- 
publicans for 28 years. He thereupon 
fooled. his Democratic backers by ap- 
pointing Republicans to city jobs. Since 
then he has given Pittsburghers reason 
to think he could never startle them 
again. 

Their beak-nosed, raven-haired May- 
or presented a Pittsburgh stogy to the 
Pope, chivvied a steer through Pitts- 
burgh streets, tried to keep Federal re- 
lief money out of the city, and romped 
with a performing mule and a hillbilly 
trio on the Alvin Theatre stage. 

Last fortnight, on the eve of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s campaign visit to 
Pittsburgh, McNair fired City Treas- 
urer James P. Kirk, who was to have 
presided at the Presidential rally. Last 
week the Democratic City Council re- 
fused to approve McNair’s choice of a 
successor. 

With no treasurer available to sign 
checks, Pittsburgh’s finances snarled in 
a first-class mess. McNair, always in- 
sistent that he alone should control 
municipal appointments, signed a one- 
sentence resignation and repaired to his 
tiny law office. Soon a woman tele- 
phoned—would he take her case? 

“T’ll take it, but bring along $25 for 
a retainer.” 

Council President Cornelius D. Scully, 
a regular Democrat, took over the 
Mayoralty and set about ridding the 
administration of McNair frills—and 
McNair Republicans. 


ComrortT: Mayor Charles D. White 
of Atlantic City and his municipal com- 
missioners awoke not long ago to the 
fact that department heads were spend- 
ing money too fast. Example: the de- 
partment responsible for the city’s five 
comfort stations, having spent $11,158.94 
of a $11,160 appropriation, had only 
$1.06 left to finance public comfort until 
Jan. 1. Of $6,168,978 appropriated for 
all municipal activities, $5,468,978 had 
been spent or pledged. 

Last week the commissioners applied 
a brake. They designated the city’s 


fiscal spinster to be their fiscal dictator. 
Hereafter Miss Bessie M. Townsend, 
city controller for 23 years and, by 
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Mayor Gillis: Pugs flew at him 


local tradition, safe from the usual po- 
litical job raiders, must countersign all 
municipal checks. 


Mar: In a Newburyport arena last 
week, five sportsmen billed as The Ter- 
rible Turk, Ba Boo the Australian Mat- 
man, Cannonball Baker, Pat Schaeffer, 
and Andrew J. (Bossy) Gillis enter- 
tained the customers with a free-for-all. 

Mayor Gillis was there to referee. 
After a period of violent intermingling 
with the quartet of wrestlers, the May- 
or emerged with a demolished shirt, 
ripped underwear, and the explanation: 
“They all seemed to come in my direc- 
tion.” 


+ 


THE FEDERAL. WEEK* 








THE PRESIDENT: 


Appointed George P. Jones, former Federal 
District Judge in Montana and special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, District Judge for the Virgin 


Islands, 

Allocated $771,700 from the funds of the 
Emergency Relief Act of 1936 to replace 
or repair bridges damaged or destroyed 
during the 1936 floods in Maine, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Labor Secretary Perkins established a pub- 
lic-contract board to administer the Walsh- 
Healy Act, requiring manufacturers and 
dealers. holding government contracts to 
comply with NRA labor standards. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

James Francis T. O’Connor, Controller of the 
Currency, reported complete liquidation of 
43 bank receiverships during September, 
making a total of 484 such receiverships 
dissolved since the bank holiday of March, 
1933. Disbursements to depositors and 
other creditors aggregated $141,762,837— 
76.31 per cent of the total liabilities. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended. Oct. 8) 


mele RO ee Pe $92,694,888.81 
Expenditures  ...csccceeccesess $172,892,322.29 
eens (0, 50s cacecttsest tes $2,091,720, 139.83 
Deiek, Guésl yor ss > iss ie<eee<s $618, 639,588.56 
rere $33,820,298,846.60 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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ART: Philadelphia Show Traces 
500 Years of German Painting 


Six years ago the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation in Philadelphia was 
established for the development of cul- 
tural relations between the United 
States and Germany. Since then it 
has organized inexpensive German 
tours for young people, presented illus- 
trated lectures on German history, and 
arranged for exchange speakers be- 
tween the two countries. In August, 
1935, it sent six men from the United 
States Forest Service to study German 
and Austrian forestry methods. This 
Fall the foundation sponsored a tour 
of American museum directors through 
Germany to compare notes on museum 
management. 

At the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
in Philadelphia last week, the founda- 
tion fied four rooms with German art 
extending from the fifteenth through 
the nineteenth century. The aim: “to- 
ward a better understanding of the 
soul of the German people.” Soft- 
toned landscapes reflect characteristic 
Teutonic romanticism. Their detailed 
treatment of group compositions and 
their expert linear designs bring out 
the inherent love for precision. 

America has taken little interest in 
German art as a whole. Since 1900 
there have only been five American 
exhibitions in this field, and two of 
these were modern art. Unfortunately 
the quality of the present show was 
weakened even before it opened. 

German municipal and governmental 
galleries offered their best. But after 
81 paintings and nearly 150 drawings 
had arrived safely in the United States, 
a delicate point of law arose. Authori- 
ties cabled the foundation demanding 
guarantee. that none of the treasures 
would be seized by American creditors. 


: Getesahahes state. BERLIN 
Shown in Philadelphia: Boecklin’s ‘Self- 
Portrait with Death playing the Violin’ 
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Officials here appealed to the State De- 
partment in Washington, which replied 
that no such guarantee was possible. 
Many German cities had defaulted on 
municipal bonds and feared that Amer- 
ican losers in these deals might try to 
recoup by seizing the paintings, prop- 
erty of various city museums. Many 
pictures by Holbein the Younger, Duer- 
er, Altdorfer, Graff, and other masters 
had to be boxed and shipped back to the 
debt-ridden owners. The _ exhibition 
opened minus 26 of its finest items. 
But there remained sufficient variety 
to interest the art-curious. Matthias 
Gruenewald (1468-1529), considered by 
many superior even to Duerer, is rep- 
resented by only one drawing, ““Lament- 
ing Angel.” None of his religious paint- 
ings, remarkable for their luminous 
coloring, appeared. This shortage finds 
compensation in the delightful repre- 
sentation of Bernhard Strigel (C. 1460- 
1528) and Lucas Cranach the Elder 
(1472-1553). Strigel’s “The Virgin En- 
ters the Temple” naively depicts a 
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THE WALLRAF-RICHARTZ MUSEUM 
Lochner’s ‘Madonna Im Rosenhag’ was 
withdrawn when creditors threatened 


rather determined little hausfrau type, 
and the “Sleeping Warrior,” painted in 
tones of red, presents a refreshing de- 
parture from the conventional portraits 
and biblical and mythological themes 
of the times. 

Cranach, twice burgomaster of Wit- 
tenberg, reflects more sophistication. A 
great friend of Martin Luther, the art- 
ist acted as witness at his wedding and 
later turned Protestant at the reform- 
er’s behest. It was said of him that 
“where the Italian deified his woman, 
Cranach womanized his goddess.”’ 


Another sophisticate of a later day 
was Anton Graff (1736-1813). Al- 
though born in Switzerland, he settled 
in Dresden, became court painter there, 
and frequented the home of Phil. Eras- 
mus Reich, wealthy art patron of that 
time. His “Portrait of a Young Man 
with a Monocle,” painted with a clear, 
smooth brush, is one of the most engag- 
ing paintings in the Philadelphia show. 


Anton Raphael Mengs (1728-1799) 
was also a man of fashion. When Car- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
Burgkmair’s ‘Portrait of the Augsburg 
Patrician Hans Schellenberger’: Returned 


dinal Archinto in Rome commissioned 
him to paint a picture in the spirit of 
Raphael, the artist did such an excel- 
lent job the prelate passed it off as an 
original. Mengs’s attempts at claim- 
ing authorship met with derision until 
the Cardinal confessed. After that his 
reputation reached its peak. In the 
exhibit is his portrait, “Elector Freder- 
ick Christian of Saxony,” in strong, 
abrupt colors suitable to the pudgy 
noble. 

With so many centuries to cover, it 
was impossible to concentrate on any 
one artist or period, but the staff as- 
sembled a worthy panorama of the five 
centuries. Outstanding in the later pe- 
riods are Adolph von Menzel (1871- 
1905), Prussian realist, and Wilhelm 
Leibl whose “Poachers” and “Countess 
Rosina Treuberg”’ show him technically 
precise and emotionally understanding 
of his subjects. 

In the section of the exhibit devoted 
to drawings, many artists were known 
here before. It would be hard to pick 
a favorite from such masters as the 
Holbeins, Duerer, Hans Baldung, Johann 
Friedrich Overbeck, and Peter von Cor- 
nelius. 

After the Philadelphia exhibit ends 
on Nov. 1, the German treasures will 
visit the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Museum, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and Pittsburgh’s Carnegie 
Institute. 


REPRODUCTIONS: $5 
Another Contribution to Popular Art 


Collotypes, 


Artists are gradually discovering the 
commercial value of the small-salaried 
art lover. Every few months a new 
development in mass art distribution 
takes place. Last week for the first 
time painters jumped on the band wag- 
on and offered collotype reproductions 
of some of America’s best-known oils 
and water colors at $5 a copy. 

Collotypes are printed from plate 
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glass with a sensitized film of gelatin. 
These reproductions are so like the 
originals that no finishing coat of var- 
nish is put on the prints. This last 
realistic touch would make it easy for 
crooks to pass off a reproduction for an 
original. 

About a year ago Charles Boni, 42- 
year-old co-founder of the Modern Li- 
brary, decided these reproductions 
should be popularized. He secured a 
group of wealthy backers, organized 
Living American Art, Inc., and chose a 
jury of four to undertake the task of 
selecting 48 paintings that would ade- 
quately represent native art. 

Alexander Brook and Louis Bouche, 
both well-known artists, went into a 
huddle with Adolf Dehn, one of the 
country’s foremost lithographers, and 
Hughes Mearns, scholar-critic. Taking 
a cue from the government’s treasury 
art project, they requested 26 museum 
directors, private collectors, and critics 
from all over the United States to sug- 
gest artists. From this list and with 
further aid from the 26 they made their 
final selection. 

Last April the original paintings 
were shipped to Vienna, where Adolf 
Dehn supervised the collotyping. 

Next came the problem of distribu- 
tion. The new corporation approached 
educational and art centers throughout 
the country. It offered twelve repro- 
ductions for a month’s exhibit, pro- 
vided at least one print was purchased. 
The response surprised even the back- 
ers: 235 art-minded institutions sub- 
scribed before the actual pictures were 
announced. 

This week, with a dozen reproduc- 
tions completed, Living American Art 
opened exhibits in all 235 subscription 
spots. Most of the paintings were prov- 
en favorites. Among them: Peggy 
Bacon’s “Nosegay,” Reginald Marsh’s 
“High Yaller,” and William Gropper’s 
“The Senate.” The artists will receive 
a royalty on all sales; museums and 
private collectors owning the originals 
agreed to waive their rights. 


* 
MUSIC: Old Dominion Previews 
John McCormack’s Latest Tour 


One day when Enrico Caruso wan- 
dered into the lobby of the Copley-Plaza 
in Boston, his great friend John Fran- 
cis McCormack, the Irish tenor, slapped 
him soundly on the back. With mock 
awe and a playful salaam, McCormack 
inquired: ‘“‘How is the world’s greatest 
tenor this morning?” 

The quick-witted Italian retorted: 
“Since when, John, did you become a 
basso?” 

Last week McCormack—still a tenor 
—gave his first American concert in 
two years. Hundreds of admirers 
jammed the Roanoke (Va.) Academy 
of Music to hear their former idol. 
Many were baffied by his tired, bored 
manner, and the more critical found a 
slight but audible rasp in his high trills. 
The hot, sticky night and McCormack’s 
refusal to appear at any local func- 
tions didn’t enhance his reception. Nev- 
ertheless his audience showed warm en- 
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John McCormack high-hatted Roanoke 


thusiasm for his artful handling of 
Handel and Rachmaninoff, and particu- 
larly approved of the Londonderry air, 
“O Mary Dear.” 

The burly Irishman, who sang in 
Covent Garden Opera, London, for sev- 
en consecutive seasons and netted as 
much as $360,000 annually in concerts, 
made only $1.25 for his first concert— 
an Irish temperance benefit in 1902. By 
1915, McCormack was an outstanding 
box-office attraction. the world over, 
and his appearance everywhere was oc- 
casion for hysterical acclaim. 

During the war, his American Red 
Cross benefits raised more than $100,- 
000. Audiences wept when “Mac” sang 
“Mother Machree”’ or “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail” and subscribed lavishly to 
Liberty Bonds or relief for starving or- 
phans. When he was gravely ill in 
1922 with a streptococcic throat infec- 
tion, thousands all over the world 
prayed for his recovery. 

He hates travel, but loves singing, 
and his present countrywide tour will 
last until May. 
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Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia 


warned cops-against fruit diets 
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NEGROES: Supreme Court’s Rule 
Puts South in a ‘Predicament’ 


In a decision on the Scottsboro case 
last year, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled the exclusion of 
Negroes from jury panels unconstitu- 
tional. 


That decision forced Southern States 
to place Negroes on the lists of prospec- 
tive jurors. Yet somehow or other they 
actually sat in judgment on few de- 
fendants. .Thomas Fitzhugh, Assistant 
Attorney General of Arkansas, re- 
marked last year: “It just happens that 
no jury commission selects Negroes for 
jury duty; it may be just a coinci- 
dence.” 

Last week at Charlotte, N. C., Judge 
J. Will Pless Jr. of the State Superior 
Court learned something about such 
coincidences. Counsel for Tommie 
Walls, Negro charged with burglary, 
had informed the court that he would 
cite the Scottsboro case to prove that 
the grand jury’s indictment had been 
illegal. 

Judge Pless asked Baxter Hunter, 
chairman of the Mecklenburg County 
commissioners, to explain the county's 
method of drawing jurors. Hunter said 
that the names of 625 Negroes, written 
in red ink, had been put in the jury box 
with the names of white persons, writ- 
ten in black. When Hunter drew out 
a name inscribed in red, he dropped it 
back in the box and tried again. ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I thought it was for the best 
interests of the community and all 
concerned.” 


Judge Pless quashed the charge 
against Walls and dismissed murder in- 
dictments against two other Negroes. 
Since the North Carolina law makes no 
provision for changing a grand jury 
once it has been chosen, the judge’s 
own ruling left him uneasy, “This 
court is in a predicament... It is at 
the mercy of the whims of the de- 
fendants, who, if they don’t want to be 
tried, cannot be tried. Nothing can be 
done to remedy the situation until the 
Legislature meets in January.” 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


CHARGED: By Mrs. Alfred E. Smith 
Jr., in a separation suit, that her hus- 
band had twice threatened her with 
death. On one occasion, Mrs. Smith 
told a Syracuse court, the son of New 
York’s former Governor brandished 4 
loaded revolver, threatened to kill her 
—and then suddenly decided, instead, to 
see if there was any beer in the icebox. 
The court reserved decision in the un- 
contested suit. 

Postep: By Mayor S. Davis Wilson 
of Philadelphia, in all the city’s police 
stations, an order threatening the dis- 
missal of patrolmen who continue to 
pick up apples, bananas, or other edi- 
bles from fruit stands on their beats. 














“You can’t sell ME a Packard 


“When the Packard 120 first came out, I 
bought one. 


“I’ve driven it hard ever since, and the car 
is still running as sweet as the first day I 
drove it. 





“And what pleases me most is that my 
Packard 120 not only acts like a new car 
but looks like one. Thanks to Packard’s 
policy of not changing its mind and lines 
every year, my two-year-old car hasn't been 
antiquated by some newer modél. It still 
looks like a Packard. 


“So you can’t sell me a new Packard this 
year, because I’m going to keep the one 
I've got. Wild horses couldn’t get it away 
from me for another year or two—maybe 


three. It’s a honey!” 


UNLESS YOURE IN THIS MANS SHOERS — 


-ger The plus of a 
Fackard for 1937 


Packard doesn’t blame anyone who has a 
Packard 120 for not wanting to part with 
it. But. . . if you haven’t a Packard 120, 
this year’s car offers you more reasons than 
ever for owning one. 


The astonishing comfort of last year’s ride 
is even better this year. A gallon of gas gives 
you more miles this year; and oil economy 
has been more than doubled. And improve- 
ments throughout the car reduce still 
further its almost negligible need for service. 


But see it—take a ride in it. Learn how 
easily one may be purchased on the pay- 
ment-out-of-income plan. Then decide if 
you'll be happy until you. . . “get the 
plus of a Packard!” 
° ° ° 
Every Tuesday night—THE PACKARD HOUR, 
starring Fred Astaire——-NBC Red Network, Coast to 
Coast, 9:30 E. 8, T. 











PACKARD 120 


8945 


and up, list at factory. 
Standard accessory group extra. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Radio’s warning signal flashes. Major shows of the week— 
selected by NBC, CBS, and MBS—go into final rehearsal: 


TuEsDAY: The poli 
Johnny Davis (lejt); 


Sunpay: The General Motors Concert (NBC) at Carnegie Hall. 
Rosa Ponselle responds to the pleadings of Conductor Erno Rapee. 


WEDNESDAY: Stoopnagle and Budd (left) 
Town Hall. Fred Allen and Portland (right) 


“Ay, 
_ ot 
Y 4 








Monpbay: In Los Angeles, the CBS Lux Theatre cast (top), starring TuurspayY: In a nonmusical mom: t, Rus} 
Wallace Beery, irons out script difficulties for the dress performance. Graham McNamee (right) spiel omedy 
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ing’s Pennsylvanians (CBS) finds Yd 


gang relaxing, and Fred worrying. 
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Fripay: Andre Kostelanetz (inset) directs the choir rehearsal 
for Chesterfield’s gala weekly offering of song and music. 


oft) iginal Phoithboinder—prepare for their final turn on 
righ! Winter’s grind by studying the recorded sound effects. 
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"stooge chuckle at script writers’ efforts. Charlie Ruggles (left inset) and Above, MBS’s crack show stars Frank Hawks, 
' Slouc'ied in the front rows, sponsors and studio flies get a preview ... aviator. Below, end of the radio week: “Cut! 









FROM GO 10 A QUICK STDP fn the rain 
WITHOUT SKID-SWERVE OR TAILSPI 
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The Dual 10 stops quicker end 
: —— 
at 60 in the rain than rl 
e + I 
ordinary tires stop at 50 ae 
. slp yea 
in dry weather!* clo 
car 
With its exclusive quick-stop wrinkle a 
feature the General Dual 10 not only 
stops 50% quicker, but every stop is 
straight in line—without side slip or — 
tailspin. THI 
Protection like that from the dangers 
of the skidding weather ahead is vital C 
to your safety this winter. a 
It is economical to put on new Dual a 
10s now because they “wear in’”’ more on 
slowly in colder weather— providing RIC 
the maximum skid protection when to 
you need it— with the minimum loss 
of tread rubber. - 
General’s patented low pressure con- vAl 
struction, for years, has provided the Har 
greatest protection from blowouts. ont 
This low pressure, combined with the : 


new Dual 10 tread, gives you a double 
safeguard against the two greatest haz- 
ards of motoring. 


Do as thousands are doing—equip 
your car now with General Dual 10s. 
Your General Tire dealer has a con- Lo 
venient winter purchase plan. 


The General Tire & Rubber Company, re 


Akron, O. be: 
In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Co., 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Ni 
*Based on standards set by the National Safety - 
Council for stopping on dry pavements. MI 


Copyright, 1936, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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SPORT parades in white flannels striped in posed of 60 pieces, it has two baton 
= a orange and black, black coats. with twirlers, and plays almost exclusively 
— orange pockets, white crew caps, orange that thing called swing. Favorite tunes: 
FOOTBALL: Unusual Noises and and black ties. “She'll be Comin’ ’Round the Moun- 





; When asked how the new band will tain,” “Tiger Rag,” “Dinah,” “Sweet 
Odd Victories on the Gridiron compare wtih Harvard’s, Le Boutillier Sue.” 

replied: “It will be exactly as good.” The Mustang musicians not only play 
BAND Nores: In recent years Har- Undoubtedly the loudest and most twice as fast as any other college band 

vard’s football team has been no match « : but they march at a tempo approachin 
- ? : pectacular college band in the country y po app & 
for P. pevay ae: s, ou Harvard's football iares for the Mustangs of Dallas's  dogtrot. Their mascots are Peruna 
band has consistently excelled. Neater southern Methodist University. Com- lJ, a 2-year-old midget horse, insured 





















dressers and snappier paraders have for $5,000, and Mary Ann Collins, a 19- 
also sounded fewer discordant notes. — “== year-old brunette junior. 
Last week William A. G. Le Boutil- FORECASTERS’ RECORD The Methodists’ uniforms—red coats, 










lier, Princeton alumnus, predicted the blue trousers, white shoes, and white 


end of Earwaees aenstont manny. He International News Service continued in the plumed hats—cost $2,400 or $40 apiece. 
announced that a group called “Friends lead in News-Werk's forecasters’ race, with On the streets of New York prior to the 


, : ” Associated Press and Grantland Rice neck and 
of Princeton Band” had collected money neck, one length behind. Unique in the week's game with Fordham last week, dozens 
from 20,000 graduates. selections was I, N. S.’s prediction of the Mis- f 1 : k ir di f 

Enough cash has poured in to permit souri-Kansas State tie. The standings to date: or people mistoo their irector or a 
the purchase of new instruments. Last FORECASTER nicut wroxc per, doorman. All year round they practice 















: ; International News Service 39 11 780 «6 five days a week, an hour each day. 
year’s uniforms—black sweaters and Associated Press ....... .. 88 12 760 ’ 
clownish orange hats—have been dis- Grantiond Bjee tetterereees 38 - 100 Pouitics AND Passes: With Governor 

: . , NEWS- WEE Laseaeee oes eves 36 672 : : 
carded. This year Princeton’s band United Prem ..2ii:....ces 34 16 sso «© Landon looking on, Pittsburgh played 
























FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 











THIS WEEK’S GAMES LAST WEEK’S SHOWING Coach SEASON'S BIG GAMES AHEAD 
favorite in BLACK; 193: RECORD 
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Colgate (6) poasatiieesenditi Passing attack stunned St. Lawrence, 26-6. Kerr 2-1-0 Army. H. Cross, Syracuse, Brown. 

TULARE CBE) ..onccccrcccccccsccee Handed Centenary its first defeat in five games, 19-0. Dawson 2-0-1 N. Car., Ala., Ga., La. 

OR. (| irene Romped through the ranks of Penn Military, 26-0. Stevens 1-1-0 Georgetown, Carn, Tech, Rutgers, Fordham. 
NORTH CAROLINA’ .. The Tar Heels ground Maryland underfoot, 14-0. Wolf 3-0-0 Tulane, N. Car. St., Duke, S. Car., Va. 






Detroit sialuneiieiae aie The Titans thundered through Oklahoma A. & M., 46-12. Dorais 2-1-0 Manhattan, Duquesne, N. Dak., Creighton. 
AUBURN ; .. By a 6-0 score, the Tigers toppled Tennessee. Meagher 2-0-1 Ga., 8. Clara, Ga. Tech wee Loyo.a, Fila. 
















Georgia : Forrest Towns, Olympic hurdler, scored in 47-7 loss to Louisiana. Mehre 2-1-0 Auburn, Tenn., Fla., Tulane, Fordham, Ga. Tech. 
RICE The Owls are sadder but wiser; beaten .by Texas A. & M., 3-0. Kitts 1-3-0 Tex., Geo. Wash., Ark., T.C.U., Baylor, 8.M.U,. 


SOUTHERN mere. The Mustangs found no hay in Fordham’s stable; lost, 7-0. Bell 
Vanderbilt ..... Major upset No. 1: humbled by Southwestern, 12-0. Morrison 
























1-0 Tex., Tex. Agri., Ark., Baylor, T.C.U., Rice. 
1-0 Ga. Tech, La., Tenn., Ala. 















EAST 








Ivania (6) ............... Bitten by Yale's Bulldog, 7-0. Harman P Brown, Navy, Mich., Penn. St., Cornell. 
PRINCETON 180 ec In nation’s oldest continuous rivalry, routed Rutgers, 20-0. Crisler 2-0-0 Navy, Harv., Cornell, Yale, Dart. 











Navy (6) eis After stormy first half, sailed through Virginia, 35-14. Hamiltoe 3-0-0 Princeton, Penn., N. Dame, Harv., Army. 
YALE (7) Third-quarter touchdown erased Penn, 7-0. Pond 2-0-0 Rutgers, Dart., Brown, Princeton, Harv. 


kh, Bruised a bedraggled Brown Bear, 28-0. Harlow 2-0-0 Dart., Princeton, Va., Navy, Yale. 
ARMY (13) .... i .... Monk Meyer starred as Cadets conquered Columbia, 27-16. Davidson 2-0-0 Colgate, N. Dame, Navy. 

CORNELL (14) ............ No game. Snavely 1-1-0 Penn. St., Columbia, Princeton, Dart., Penn 
Syracuse (21) Major upset No. 2: bowed before Baldwin-Wallace, 19-7. Hanson 1-1-0 Md., Penn. St., Ind., Columbia, Colgate. 













































PITTSBURGH . Outlasted Ohio State, 6-0. Sutherland 3-0-0 N. Dame, Fordham, Penn. St., Nebr., Carn. Tech. 
Duquesne . The Night Riders rambled over Geneva, 33-0. Smith 3-0-0 Detroit, Wash. U., Carn. Tech, Marquette. 


DARTMOUTH (41) .......... Lost 7-0 to Holy Cross in game played in downpour. Blaik 2-1-0 Harv., Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Brown (0) Humiliated by Harvard, 28- MeLaughry 1-2-0 Penn., Yale, H. Cross, Colgate. 














Princeton 












SOUTHEAST 


ALABAMA (25) Kilgrow’s 83-yard run featured a 7-0 defeat of Mississippi State. Thomas 2-0-0 Loyola, Ky., Tulane, Ga. Tech, Vand. 
Tennessee (0) The Volunteers took on tvo hard a task; lost to Auburn, 6-0. Neyland 1-2-0 Duke, Ga., Vand., Ky., Miss. 













DUKE (0) Held scoreless in first half, but finally crushed Clemson, 25-0. Wade 1-0-0 Tenn., Wash-Lee, N. Car., N. Car. St. 
Georgia Tech (6) Revealed brilliant offense to ruin Kentucky, 34-0. Alexander 3-0-0 Vand., Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga., Calif. 















LOUISIANA Marched through Georgia, 47- Moore 2-9-1 Ark., Vand., Miss. St., Auburn, Tulane. 
Mississippi . In ankle-deep muck played scoreless tie with George Washington U. Walker 1-2-1 Cent'ry, Loyola, Marquette, Miss. St., Tenn. 












SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS A. & M. Won second successive 3-0 game—from Rice Norton 2-0-0 Baylor, Ark., 8.M.U., 8S.F.U., Tex., Manhattan 













Christian as) Touchdown and field goal in last half toppled Tulsa, 10-7. Meyer 2-9-0 Miss. St., Baylor, Tex., Rice, S.M.U., 8. Clara. 
TEXAS (25 55-yard forward pass play K.O.’d Oklahoma, 6-0. Chevigny 1-0-1 Rice, S.M.U., T.C.U., Minn, Tex. Agri., Ark. 
taylor (6) Desperate aerial rally by Arkansas balked the Bears, 14-10. Jennings 1-2-0 Tex. Agri., T.C.U., Okla. Agri., 8.M.U., Rice 

















\IDDLE WEST 









Northwestern (7) . Blasted the North Dakota State Bisons, 40-7. Waldorf 2-0-0 Tll., Minn., Wis., Mich. N. Dame. 
OHIO STATE (28) .... The Buckeyes bowed to Pittsburgh, 6-0. Schmidt 1-1-0 Ind., N. Dame, Chi., Tll., Mich 
MINNESOTA (40) Nipped Nebraska, 7-0, on 75-yard punt runback with one minute to go. Bierman 2-0-0 Purdue, N'western, Iowa, Tex.. Wis. 

gan (0) ... Humbled by the Hoosiers of Indiana, 14-3. Kipke 0-2-0 Columbia, Ill, Penn., N’wes*orn, Ohio St. 
NOTRE DAME (27) .... Won from stubborn Washington U. eleven, 14-6. 4 Layden 3-0-0 Pitt., Ohio St., Navy, Arm), N'western, 8. Calif 
Wisconsin (0) Purged by Purdue, 35-14. Stuhldreher 1-2-0 Chi., N’western, Cincinnati, Minn. 


















IOWA (19) sacidiclel Simmons and Lamb scored twice each to swamp South Dakota, 33-7. Solem 2-1-0 Ind., Minn., Purdue, Temple. 









MRinols (Ob cisco sccscascsosance Completely outclassed by Southern California, 24-6. Zuppke 2-1-0 N'western, Mich., Ohio’ St., Chi. 

Chicago (0) e . Baffled by Butler in 6-6 tie. Shaughnessy 1-1-1 Wis., Ohio St., Ind., 1! 

PURDUE | Mare Walloped Wisconsin, 35-14. Kizer 2-0-0 Minn.. Carn. Tech, Fordham, Towa, Ind. 
PRASKA <cctresuseues.,  Dropned a heartbreaker to Minnesota, 7-( Bible 1-1-0 Okla., Mo., Kan., Pitt.. Kan. St., Ore. St. 
Indiana Pe Le Strongest team in several years defeated Michigan, 14-3. MeMillin 2-0-0 Ohio St., Iowa, Syracuse, Chi., Purdue 









FAR WEST 
















CALIFORNIA (14) ........ Goal-line defenses protected lead: won. from Oregon State, 7-0. Allison 3-1-0 Wash., Wash. St., S. Calif., Ore., Stan., Ga. Tech. 
U. C. Se we 00 Overpowered by highly touted Washington eleven, 14-0. Spaulding 3-1-0 Ore. St., Stan., Ore., Wash. St., 8. Calif., Hawaii. 
So. -ALieengea (20) .... Davis led Trojan triumph over Illinois, 24-6. Jones 3-0-0 Stan., Calif., Wash., U.C.L.A., N. Dame. 

Wash. State (10) ....ccccsccecoe Vanquished Idaho Vandals, 14-0, in 38th annual. engagement. Hollingbery 3-0-0 Ore., Calif., Ore. St., U.C.L.A., Wash. Gonzaga. 
WASHINGTON ................ Became Pacific Coast Conference favorite, beating U.C.L.A., 14-0. Phelan 2.140 Calif., Ore.. Stan., 8. Calif., W om. St. 

Oregon State . Beavers dammed California touchdown tide, but lost, 7-6. Stiner 1-2-0 U.C.L.A., Wash. ie” "Stan. . ‘Ore., Nebr. 
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most conservative football against Ohio 
State. It won without trying a forward 
pass. 


® Landon, a boys’ school in Washing- 
ton, D. C., defeated St. Andrew’s, 12-0. 
But Knox, holder of one of the longest 
losing streaks in gridiron history—27 
straight from 1931 to 1935—was out- 
polled last week by Lake Forest, 13-0. 


® Against Columbia, Army uncovered 
a new star back—-Woodrow Wilson. 
During a time out in the second half, 
the soggy ball accidentally dropped in- 
to Columbia’s water bucket; the referee 
substituted a dry ball; and the Cadets 
passed to victory. 


® Fordham defeated Southern Metho- 
dist without completing a pass, without 
even gaining a first down—except one 
in the final minutes that had no bearing 
on the score. The Rams raced 76 yards 
to their winning touchdown by inter- 
cepting a Texas forward. 


® Saturday night, Ted Husing beamed 
self-satisfaction into a radio micro- 
phone. The announcer was one of few 
who correctly picked Baldwin-Wallace 
to smear Syracuse. 


AUTO RACING: Demon Drivers 
Stop, Leok, Listen for $20,000 


Columbus Day at 11 A.M., 45 profes- 
sional daredevils climbed into toylike 
autos at Roosevelt; Raceway, Long 
Island, and lined up in rows of three— 
positions determined by qualifying 
trials the week before. At the starting 
line, directly beneath spectators who 
had paid a top of $27.50 to see men 
gamble with death, drivers adjusted 
goggles, Gar Wood  ceremoniously 
waved a green flag, 2 bomb exploded, 
and the cars roared into the first lap of 
a 300-mile race—75 times around a 16- 
turn course. 

If crack-ups are what lure people to 
automobile races, then 45,000 morbid 
enthusiasts must have been disappoint- 
ed. Though the oily, sandy surface was 
as slippery as a ski trail and the hair- 
pin turns were unbanked, death took a 
holiday. The speedsters drove as if in- 
fluenced by the safe-driving campaign. 

Even as a speed show the 1936 re- 
vival of the old Vanderbilt Cup was a 
flop. Cars zoomed down the straight- 
away in front of the grandstand like an 
army of giant mosquitoes buzzing in 
one’s ear. But zig-zagging through the 
Spencerian trail, they sometimes had 
to slow down to 25 miles per hour. 

First home, fifteen minutes ahead of 
his closest rival, was Tazio Nuvolari, 
an Italian who wore a silver turtle 
around his neck for luck. Nuvolari, 
favored by a $20,000 twelve-cylinder 
six-speed car given him by his gov- 
ernment, won the $20,000 prize with 
an average time of 65.998 miles per 
hour. (Vanderbilt Cup racers of 28 
years ago averaged only slightly less, 
64 miles per hour, and on the oval In- 
dianapolis track recent winners have 
consistently exceeded 104 miles per 
hour.) 
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WIDE WORLD 
Prince Edward of Kent, aged 1, 
gave a tea party for his mother 





ACME 
Noel Coward expects he will be 
‘bored’ after three months here 





WIDE WORLD 


Ambassador de los Rios of Spain 
hopes to renew U. S. friendships 
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TRANSITION 








BirtTHDAY: Prince Edward of Kent, 
son of the Duke of Kent and the for- 
mer Princess Marina of Greece, 1, Oct. 
9. Surrounded by gifts from his uncle 
King Edward VIII, his grandmother 
Queen Mary, and other royal relatives, 
the young Prince—sixth in line of suc- 
cession to the British throne—enter- 
tained his parents at an afternoon tea 
party in their home, The Coppins, at 
Iver, England. 


.+-Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of 
the President, 52, Oct. 11. After re- 
ceiving public congratulations from her 
husband before a crowd at the Fort 
Francis E. Warren parade grounds, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., she accompanied him 
to church, wearing his gift, a new fur 
neckpiece. 

ARRIVED: Noel Coward, British play- 
wright, actor, and director, in New 
York, from England, to appear with 
Gertrude Lawrence in his series of nine 
one-act plays “Tonight at 8:30.” The 
series, to be presented three at a time 
on three successive nights, will run 
three months; by that time Coward ex- 
pects to be “bored.” He announced that 
he had written a 120,000-word autobi- 


ography, “Present Indicative’’—‘be- 
cause I found people writing .. . books 
about me that are inaccurate ... The 
most recent ... was all sugary praise. 


I just couldn’t stand it, so I’m publish- 
ing the truth, and it’s not sugary.” 


... Prof. Fernando de los Rios, president 
of the University of Madrid and newly 
appointed Spanish Ambassador to the 
United States to succeed Luis Calderon, 
who resigned Sept. 5 because he felt 
“unable to cooperate with ... the new 
Spanish Government”; in New York, 
en route to Washington, D. C. The Am- 
bassador, former teacher of political 
science at Harvard and Columbia, looks 
forward to renewing old friendships 
with “the great thinkers of the United 
States, including Prof. John Dewey and 
Rexford G. Tugwell.” 


... Lotte Lehmann, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, in New York, for the Winter 
opera season, from the Salzburg Festi- 
val in Austria, where she sang under 
Arturo Toscanini. The opera star has 
turned author: her novel, “Orplid, My 
Land”—written on trains and ships be- 
tween engagements—deals with the 
dreams of artists, singers, and writers. 


...Sigvard Bernadotte, son of Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf of Sweden, who 
renounced his title and rights to suc- 
cession to the Swedish throne to marry 
a commoner, in New York, with his 
wife, the former Erika Patzek, daugh- 
ter of a Berlin merchant, from Europe. 
The Bernadottes intend to make Holly- 
wood their permanent home; the for- 
mer Prince is employed as an assistant 
movie director. 


..- Kurt Bjorkvall, Swedish commercial! 
air pilot who left Oct. 6 from Floyd 
Bennett Field, New York, on a non- 
stop, transatlantic flight to Stockholm, 
Sweden; in Valentia, Ireland, aboard 
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the French trawler, Imbrin, which 
picked him up 100 miles off the south- 
west coast of Ireland. Engine trouble 
and a shortage of fuel forced Bjorkvall 
down after 32 hours—1,000 miles short 
of his destination. Abandoning his 
plane—insured for $16,000—the flyer 
continued his trip by special plane to 
Manchester, England, en route to Swe- 
den. 


DEPARTED: Pamela Barton, 19-year- 
old British women’s golf champion who 
won the United States national cham- 
pionship two weeks ago at Summit, 
N. J., from New York, for a visit at 
home; she will return to the United 
States for the Winter tournaments. In- 
dignantly she refused to primp before 
ship photographers’ cameras: “I don’t 
do that in public and I certainly 
wouldn’t do it for a photographer.” 


... John D. Rockefeller Sr., from his 
Lakewood, N. J., estate, for his Winter 
home at Ormond Beach, Fla. His ret- 
inue included several companions and 
servants, with 25 pieces of luggage, 12 
basket lunches, 3 baskets of fresh let- 
tuce, and a case of acidophilus milk. 

ELECTED: Dr. Manley O. Hudson, Be- 
mis Professor of International Law at 
Harvard University for thirteen years, 
to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, at last week’s meeting 
of the League of Nations Council, at 
Geneva, Switzerland. Dr. Hudson is the 
fourth American to sit on the World 
Court bench. His predecessors: John 
Bassett Moore, international lawyer; 
Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States; and Frank B. 
Kellogg, former Secretary of State, 
who resigned last year. 

Diep: Tewfik Pasha, 91, last Grand 
Vizier of the Ottoman Empire, who re- 
tired—after more than 60 years of .gov- 
ernment service—when the Turkish Re- 
public was established thirteen years 
ago; old age, at Istanbul, Turkey. 


... William Voris Gregory, 59, Demo- 
cratic Representative from Kentucky 
since 1927, of a kidney ailment, at his 
home in Mayfield, Ky. 


..--The Rev. John Hock, 78, former 
president of the Hungarian Republic 
(1918-19) who spent several years in 
the United States during his fourteen- 
year exile from “the atrocities of the 
White Terror’; of illness contracted 
while he was serving an eighteen-month 
prison term, in a sanitarium in Buda- 
pest. In 1933 Father Hock returned to 
Hungary of his own accord. He was 
immediately clapped into jail and sub- 
sequently convicted on charges of slan- 
dering the Hungarian nation and in- 
sulting the Regent, Admiral Horthy. 


- Major Smiley, 102, Apache chief, 
former Army Scout awarded a United 
States Government medal in 1886 for 
the capture of the Apache Geronimo 
who terrorized the Southwestern fron- 
tier country; of old age, at the San 
Carlos Reservation in Arizona, across 
the valley from Camp Verde, where he 
had ruled as chief for many years. 
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Salzburg with a 


novel 
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STAGE: John Gielgud Shows 
New York a Memorable Hamlet 


It is 177 years since Lewis Hallam 
appeared on a Philadelphia stage as 


'Shakespeare’s Prince of Denmark and 


an American audience saw the play for 
the first time. There is little to indicate 
the merit of his performance other than 
the memoirs of Alexander Graydon. 
Hallam, this record says, once played 
Hamlet in London “and was endured!” 

But if the first Hamlet in America 
did not measure up to the role, plenty 
of native and imported successors have 
filled it magnificently. The 1850s saw 
Edwin Booth; the 1880s, Henry Irving. 
In 1904, New Yorkers weary of lesser 
Hamlets applauded Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson. In 1922 they cheered John 
Barrymore. Alexander Woollcott called 
Barrymore’s impersonation the finest in 
a generation, a verdict in which Hey- 
wood Broun concurred. 

The latest of a host of Hamlets made 
his American bow last week after the 
second-longest London run on record. 
John Gielgud played the Dane for 185 
successive performances; but for a 
touring contract he might have exceed- 
ed Irving’s total of 200. At 32, an actor 
who is not very keen about playing 
Hamlet finds himself famous as the 
greatest contemporary British interpre- 
ter of the role. 

Gielgud inherited talent from both 
sides of the family. He is the grand- 
son and grandnephew, respectively, of 
Kate and Ellen Terry, beloved British 
actresses, and great-grandson of Mme. 
Aspberg, a Polish actress whose bust 
is in the National Theatre at Warsaw. 
Gielgud was stage-struck from the ear- 
liest age he remembers. 

Armed with stage lore acquired at 
Lady Benson’s school and the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, he tackled 
theatrical managers. He was advised 
to use the famous name of Terry. Giel- 
gud preferred to win or lose on his own. 
If he achieved any success, the public 
would learn to spell his name and pro- 
nounce it: GEEL-good. At 17, he was 
merely the herald in “King Henry V”; 
three years later he was playing Romeo. 
Succeeding years found him in other 
Shakespearean roles and in plays by 
such diverse dramatists as Noel Cow- 
ard, Tchekoff, Ibsen, O’Neill, Shaw, and 
J. B. Priestley. Since 1932 he has mixed 
directing and producing with acting. 
This Summer, American movie audi- 
ences saw him in “Secret Agent.” 

Though he produced as well as played 
the Hamlet which enthralled Londoners 
in 1934 and 1935, Gielgud decided to 
concentrate on acting in his New York 
appearance. He felt, moreover, that 
he could learn more about his craft 
from so experienced a director as Guth- 
rie McClintic. 

“Mr. McClintic and I have agreed on 
the character of Hamlet,’ the actor said 
when he arrived on the Normandie last 
month. “He was not a neurotic, but a 
young intellectual tortured by his own 
doubts and knowledge. If he had lived 
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. srvenna vines. 
Edwin Booth, the first great American 
Hamlet, set a 19th century standard ... 
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. . . rivaled only by the performance of 
Henry Irving, famous English actor .. . 
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. . . whose compatriot, Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, invaded New York in 1904... 









. before his day he could have entered a 
,monastery. He is definitely a Renais- 


sance youth who had courage but 
lacked convictions.” 
This is the Prince who now appears 


: nightly at the Empire.Theatre, New 
. York. 
» who seems unquestionably sane and 


Gielgud plays a young man 


who never rants. Except for the pro- 
fundity and poetry of his thought, he 
might be an intelligent senior home 
from college. He is not just a charac- 
ter of Shakespeare’s. 

The reality, which extends to the 
whole play, is enhanced by Gielgud’s 
handling of the familiar passages. He 
pauses, as if to wrench from his brain 
some elusive word, some felicitous 
phrase. The audience can almost see 
the mental effort. 

From Judith Anderson, as the Queen, 
the English actor receives the sort of 
support which usually follows the ad- 
jective “adequate.” She is majestic 
without being tragic. But Lillian Gish, 
whether portraying sanity or madness, 
makes a superb Ophelia who can and 
does start tears. 

Polonius, interpreted by Arthur By- 
ron, is perhaps too stately when im- 
parting the immortal advice to Laertes, 
though he subsides gracefully into the 
fussy old busybody demanded by the 
role. Malcolm Keen does fairly well as 
the King, and the rest of the cast, with 
a single exception, carry out their as- 
signments capably; ‘the ghost walks 
with too audible a tread—and his re- 
marks come through an amplifier, a de- 
vice which few spooks use. 

In accordance with the modernity of 
the production, the fine settings and 
gorgeous costumes by Jo Mielziner 
hark back to no definite period, though 
the cloaks and gowns in brilliant reds, 
blues, and purples are adaptation of 
styles shown on Van Dyck paintings. 
The main set, a great hall in the castle 
where steps descend on two sides to 
the stage, is especially impressive. It 
provides an effective background for 
the play within the play and for the 
final mass killings. 

Some will find the latest Hamlet too 


CULVER 


- - - but won fainter praise than that 


corded in 1922 to John Barrymore . . . 


much a youth. He shows little of that 
mordant gloom which many Shake- 
speare lovers have come to expect. Es- 
pecially in his humor is the traditiona| 
bitterness lacking. When he baits 
Polonius in the scene where they dis- 
cuss the cloud, his amusement seems 
more impish than savage. Apparently 
he has forgotten that just a few min- 
utes ago his suspicions about his fath- 
er’s death were confirmed. 

But this conception of the Dane does 
not require gloom and bitterness, and 
Gielgud undoubtedly presents his char- 
acterization brilliantly. If he is not as 
great a Hamlet as Barrymore, he is 
nevertheless one who will be remem- 
bered. 

Next month another Britisher, Leslie 
Howard—whom Gielgud once under- 
studied—will open in a rival produc- 
tion. Howard will find his former un- 
derstudy a difficult man to out-Ham- 
let. 


‘ST. HELENA’: Humanized Play of 
Napoleon’s Humiliating Days in Exile 


When R. C. Sherriff, author of the 
British war play, “Journey’s End,” 
teamed up with Miss Jeanne de Casalis 
to dramatize Bonaparte’s closing years, 
he contributed a shrewd sense of stage- 
craft and a fine ignorance of his pros- 
pective material: ‘Academic history 
bids farewell to Napoleon at Waterloo 
and all I knew of St. Helena lay in the 
picture of a little man in a gray top 
coat, standing upon a black rock, frown- 
ing at the sea.” 

He soon knew more. Miss de Casalis 
stacked his car with books, notes, and 
manuscripts, and he rode away into the 
country for a month to digest it. 

The play, as it appeared last week at 
the Lyceum, New York, under the aegis 
of Max Gordon, proved the collabora- 
tion a happy one. Sherriff has mastere 
the de Casalis research, informalized 
history, and created a charming char- 
acter. Granted the impossibility of con- 
structing a very hair-raising drama 
from those five and a half moribund 
years in which the Emperor does little 


VANDAMM 
-. . to whom critics are now comparin< 
the new English Hamlet—John Gielgud 
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put die, “St. Helena” displays remark- 
able power in holding its audience’s 
interest to the expected end. 

In this the authors received excellent 
infield support from a cast overshadow- 
ed by the brilliant Maurice Evans. As 
Bonaparte’s spit and image, he conveys 
with equal felicity each stage of cap- 
tivity, from the strutting, arrogant first 
years through the period of cheerful 
reconciliation to the last bitter days. 
Sherriff and de Casalis have handed 
Evans occasional stuffy epigrams, but 
he makes the best of them all, weaving 
them inoffensively into his characteriza- 
tion of an occasionally stuffy person. 

No man is a hero to his valet, and 
Napoleon, as the audience sees him 
here, cheating at cards, outraged be- 
cause a borrowed cow wanders home, 
dictatorially planting and transplant- 
ing gardens, more closely resembles 
Clarence Day’s famous “Father” than 
the hero of Austerlitz and Wagram. 

But to the finish Napoleon was “the 
Emperor” to the small band of devotees 
who accompanied him to that rheumatic 
island. They got in each other’s hair. 
They competed for his favors. They 
were bossed about highhandedly. Yet 
they stuck by him pretty well, and 
this is their story as well as his—the 
story of the boyish General Gourgaud 
(Joseph Macaulay); Cipriani (Jules 
Epailly), who tried to shoot the ex- 
asperated English Commander (Percy 
Waram); General Montholon (Stephen 
Ker Appleby); and the precious Count 
Las Cases (Alan Wheatley). 


SCREEN: Three Stars Enhance 
Tale of Four ‘Ladies in Love’ 


That Ladies in Love turns out to be 
a suave, intelligent film and an indubi- 
table box-office boon is primarily due 
to the direction of Edward H. Griffith. 
That the film was ever finished at all is 
a tribute to Griffith’s tact—or what- 
ever white magic he used to steer three 
stars along their appointed courses. 

Darryl Zanuck of Twentieth Century- 
Fox, throwing caution into the waste- 
basket, elected to produce a film with 
three costars, all of them women. On 
second thought—evidently to make it 
harder—he added an extra charge of 
dynamite in the person of Simone Si- 
mon, whom the studio is rapidly build- 
ing up to stardom. 

The problem of lighting was only one 
of the fuses that might touch off the 
blast. In many scenes the three stars 
appear together. Obviously the lighting 
that does justice to Constance Ben- 
nett’s blondness will hardly do for red- 
headed Janet Gaynor. The medium 
lighting which etches high lights in the 
latter’s hair distorts Loretta Young’s 
lambent eyes. For his solution of this 
problem, Cameraman Hal Mohr, win- 
her of the 1935 Academy award for 
distinguished photography, should be 
accorded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1937. He plotted out a light chart for 
each of the triple-starred scenes, as- 
signed a special electrician to each girl, 
and went to work with his fingers 
crossed. 
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Loretta Young introduces cool Constance Bennett to a damp roommate, Janet Gaynor 


Melville Baker was no less canny. 
His adaptation of Ladislaus Bus-Fek- 
ete’s play is almost mathematically 
precise in the footage it allots to each 
star, although it is necessarily more 
biased in doling out happiness to the 
characters they portray. 

The narrative concerns itself with the 
simultaneous love affairs of three girls 
who share an apartment in Budapest. 
Yoli (Constance Bennett) is a sophisti- 
cated model; Susie (Loretta Young), 
an ingenuous chorus girl; and Martha 
(Janet Gaynor), an impoverished bar- 
oness who earns a precarious living by 
doing odd jobs—one of them as odd as 
feeding lettuce and carrots to a young 
doctor’s experimental rabbits. 

The separate strands of the three 
love stories are held loosely together by 
the incidence of the communal apart- 
ment and, except in a climax which 
jolts the restrained mood of the tale, 
have no direct bearing on each other. 

By appearing to better advantage 
than ever before in their respective ca- 
reers—leaving Simone Simon sadly out- 
classed—Bennett, Gaynor, and Young 
make Zanuck’s production a tour de 
force. 

Under such a setup the men of the 
cast should have played second fiddle, 
but Don Ameche is excellent; Paul 
Lukas gives one of his smoothest per- 
formances; and Alan Mowbray’s ‘su- 
perbly comic interpretation of an ego- 
centric comes dangerously close to 
palming the honors. 


“ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: Paramount’s third edition of 
“The Big Broadcast” brings together so 
many movie and radio favorites that 
the thinness of the story woven through 
their antics is understandable. Less 
comprehensible is the dismal material 
handed such talented comedians as 
Burns and Allen, Jack Benny, and Bob 
(Bazooka) Burns. One of the feature 
spots in The Big Broadcast of 1937 is 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra in Bach’s Fugue 





in G Minor, made especially stirring by 
the photographic close-ups of the in- 
struments as they successively pick up 
the theme. 


Ramona (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
Increasing excellence of technicolor 
photography is sufficient reason for res- 
urrecting the semihistorical heroine of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s novel. Though 
too leisurely in pace, the familiar trag- 
edy of the half-breed Ramona (Loretta 
Young) and her Indian lover (Don 
Ameche) survives its fourth pictoriali- 
zation thanks to a fine cast and some of 
the most satisfying color yet photo- 
graphed. 


The Big Game (RKO-Radio): As the 
gridiron star of Atlantic University, 
Philip Huston is kidnaped by racketeers 
who have bet heavily on the opposing 
team. The method of his rescue—in 
time, naturally, to win the game in the 
last quarter—supplements the conven- 
tional ending with an amusing climax. 
A good comedy contingent, ably headed 
by James Gleason and Andy Devine, 
establishes this picture a cut above the 
usual football crop. Eight All-Ameri- 
cans don the buskin with their mole- 
skins as an added—though strictly 
nonesthetic—attraction. 


Dimples (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
Another reason for hosannas from the 
Shirley Temple worshipers. This time 
the little girl gets big helping hands 
from Frank Morgan and Helen West- 
ley. 

The President’s Mystery (Republic): 
Last year President Roosevelt suggest- 
ed a mystery-story plot: how could a 
wealthy man, tired of his career and 
associates, disappear, taking his money 
with him? Six popular novelists gave 
their solution in a Liberty magazine 
serial. Around their plot skeleton, Re- 
public has constructed an exciting 
film advocating producers’ cooperatives 
financed by the government. The seem- 
ingly incongruous elements are skill- 
fully combined to make the most vig- 
orous propaganda Hollywood has yet 
produced. Henry Wilcoxon and Betty 
Furness head a satisfactory cast. 
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TRAVEL: Cairo to Cape Town to 
New Guinea in Four New Books 


Easy-chair tourists often discover 
that their guide is accompanied by his 
consort; the journey is constantly in- 
terrupted to discuss the clever cracks 
of some dull spouse. Four newly opened 
literary routes to the tropics skirt this 
pitfall; not one of the authors travels 
with a matrimonial partner. 

The most delightful of the tours is 


Through Africa. By James C. Wilson. 
349 pages, 107,200 words. Illustrations. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $3.50. 

James Wilson and Francis Flood, 
University’ of Nebraska graduates, 
made this 3,800-mile jaunt in 1928 but 
it’s still fresh in the book. Starting 
from Lagos, on the east coast, the two 
exuberants ride, push, and haul their 
one-lunged machines all the way to 
Eritrea on the Red Sea. 

Jungles, sand dunes, savages, and 
broken axles delay but fail to halt this 
mad jaunt. On one occasion, Wilson 
urges his bike after a hyena only to 
discover that the quarry is a lion. On 





The Southern Gates of Arabia. By 
Freya Stark. 315 pages, 89,100 words. 
Illustrations, bibliography, index. Dut- 
ton, New York. $3.75. 


Miss Stark pilots her readers into the 
Hadhramaut where clay skyscrapers 
rise twelve stories from the desert. It 
is a region so remote and so ridden by 
tribal wars that few Europeans have 
penetrated it. 


None ever visited it with more under- 
standing than this Englishwoman. Flu- 
ent in the Arabs’ language and familiar 
with their traditions, she is further 
equipped by wisdom and sympathy to 
win their friendship. Unlike some of 
her predecessors, she is not above eat- 
ing with her Bedouin escort or accept- 
ing favors from her hosts in the cities. 
“There is nothing more subtly insult- 
ing,” she says, “than to refuse to be 
under an obligation.” 

In mud-walled towns which no lone 
European woman has ever reached be- 
fore, Miss Stark converses with slaves, 
Governors, and harem girls. She also 
compiles a magnificent collection of 
photographs. They embellish a volume 
whose fascinating content and literary 
beauty are seldom encountered in works 
of travel. 


® Readers who like more action than 
the Arabian book offers can find it in 
a motorcycle trip across the Dark Con- 
tinent with two young Americans. 
There’s a lot of artless heroism and 
even more humor in Three-Wheeling 


© €. Pp. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


Times Square at Al-Qatn: Camels, Arabs, and their 4- to 12-story walk-ups 


another he gives the Sultan of Cha- 
louba a ride in the sidecar. Its wheel 
catches the potentate’s robe, pulls down 
his head, and nearly burns off his 
whiskers. 

Once the travelers nearly die of 
thirst. But Wilson doesn’t emphasize 
their hardships. He doesn’t have to. 
The story gets across because it’s 
funny. 


® An English artist furnishes another 
view of Africa. This painter, fed up 
with London life, adjourns to Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, province in the southwestern 
part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. He 
tells about his experiences with hard- 
drinking district officials and black 
models in The Gentle Savage. By Rich- 
ard Wyndham. 287 pages, 93,400 words. 
Illustrations. Morrow, New York. $3.50. 

In this contemplative, well-written 
book, readers meet cannibals, croco- 
diles, millipedes, and other interesting 
residents of “The Bog’”—local nick- 
name for the province. They also col- 
lect some startling information. Sam- 
ple: a Zandé woman can be a witch 
only after becoming the mate of a 
wild cat. 


® The fourth book lands library globe- 
trotters in a jungle airport surrounded 
by head hunters. Industry in the wil- 
derness is the theme of the Hungarian 
author of New Guinea Gold. By Ed- 
mond Demaitre. 255° pages, 91,900 
words. Illustrations. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $3. 





The world’s busiest airports, Demai- 
tre says, are on an East Indian island 
inhabited by head-hunters and canni- 
bals. New Guinea is having a gold 
rush. Planes furnish the only feasible 
transportation for prospectors and ore- 
reducing machinery. 

While concerned primarily with gold, 
Demaitre doesn’t neglect native cus- 
toms. There are two schools of thought 
on cannibal cookery. Inhabitants oj 
the mountains roast human flesh on 
hot stones. Coast residents think it’s 
better boiled. 


* 
POETRY: Lugubrious Conjurers 
Display Their Craftsmanship 


Once Conrad Potter Aiken could 
write of simple emotions with this clear 
perfection: 


Music I heard with you was more 

than music 

And bread I broke with you was 

more than bread. 

But with Time in the Rock (135 
pages, 27,300 words. Scribners, New 
York. $2.50) he serves notice that he’s 
now a life member of that clique of 
poets who with subtle fingers pass the 
day dismembering their own intellec- 
tual corpses, proudly extracting here a 
mental maggot, there a neurotic slug. 

One of the greatest of contemporary 
poetic craftsmen. Aiken, has been se- 
duced by his own talent, subordinating 
sense to technique, the meaning of 
words to their sound. As a result, read- 
ers may thread their way through the 
sequential maze of these 96 poems 
lulled to a feeling of comprehension by 
his easy cadence and smooth movement 
—only to wind up at a blank wall in a 
passage like this: 


O simple animal, twisted by simpl« 


light—! 

do you tell space or time what the 
thing is? 

Or do you tell the “thing” that it 
is you! 


Fond as he is of cerebral intricacies, 
overtones, and disguised implications, 
Aiken himself has best summed up his 
recent art as “a prestidigitation in 
which the juggler’s bottles or balls are 
a little too apt, unfortunately, to be al- 
together invisible.” 

A fellow conjurer, quite as lugubri- 
ous and involved, is Frederic Prokosch. 
Every phrase of his volume, The Assas- 
sins (53 pages, 8,050 words. Harpe’s, 
New York. $2), bears a poetic stamp, 
but precious few of them are poetry. 
His lines are both self-conscious and 
artificial. Yet many of them, through 
sheer intellectual skill, compel atten- 
tion, as in ‘““The Gothic Dusk” where he 
speaks of the fading of European cul- 
ture: 


Loathed and alone the gardens of 
the merchants, 

The lawns of the limp and aca- 
demic old, 

Black the long halls of the philos- 
ophers, 

Lovers of history, darlings of .tra- 
dition, 
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And the Platonic grove. 

Gaunt lie the pillared pools, defiled 
the fountains: 

Fruits of a subtle and individual 
love. 


And in the same vein: 


... The intricate 

Languor of recollected centuries 

Descends in its terrible sweetness 
on our limbs. 


Despite Prokosch’s effective phras- 
ing and his luxuriant imagery—much 
of it drawn from those lands out of 
which he fabricated his strange novel 
“The Asiatics’”—a weary, stagnant air 
pervades his verses. His brilliance is 
untempered by wit, his critical acumen 
unlit by sympathy. 

* 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Saint Joan of Are. By V. Sackville- 
West. 356 pages, 133,380 words. Ap- 
pendixes, chronological table, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. Joan 
of Are: Self Portrait. By Willard Trask. 
185 pages, 2,000 words. Notes. Stack- 
pole. New York. $2. Forsaking her 
period novels, Miss West traipsed about 
France for six months last year raking 
over the available documents concern- 
ing Joan. She now presents her findings 
in a scholarly biography well pegged 
with footnotes, yet oddly refreshing. No 
competitor, Willard Trask has simply 
gathered all the words the Maid is 
known to have spoken or written, and 
arranged them without comment in a 
little “Self Portrait.’”” Those who have 
an unemployed $5 bill should order 
both “Joans.” Those with only $3 
should lavish it on Miss West’s com- 
prehensive volume. 

Kit Brandon: a Portrait. By Sher- 
wood Anderson. 3873 pages, 117,700 
words. Scribners, New York. $2.50. 
The teller of the Winesburg -tales 
stages an abortive comeback with a 
rankly sentimental novel of a great- 
hearted young gal from the Blue Ridge 
who goes into bootlegging and typifies 
free, untrammeled American woman- 
hood. A random example of the Ander- 
son prose: “When she was a very little 
thing he said something to her about 
the garden that made her proud. ‘It 
made me proud,’ she said when she 
told of it.” 

Moscow Skies. By Maurice Hindus. 
698 pages, 280,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.75. In this novel 
an American with an “intellectual pas- 
sion and an emotional exhilaration” for 
the Soviet Union falls for a Moscow 
worker’s wife and seduces her—for 
nearly 700 pages. Hindus, the Halli- 
burton of Russia, apparently wants: to 
be its Dostoieffsky as well. He has 
achieved the longwindedness but not 
the insight. 

A Prayer for My Son. By Hugh Wal- 
pole, 355 pages, 108,800 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. Another 
sleepy, good-natured Walpole effort. 
The prayer in the title is not for the 
author’s boy but for one Rose Clen- 
nell’s child. Rose left the lad with her 
grandfather and had a terrible time 
getting the old man to give him back. 
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SCIENCE 





HEADS: Dr. Hrdlicka Discovers 
Skull of an Intelligent Man 


The bleak Aleutian Islands have long 
been considered possible stepping stones 
by which ancient Asiatics crossed from 
Siberia to populate the Americas. As 
a consequence this ancient roadway has 
particularly interested ethnologists and 
anthropologists. On Kodiak, an island 
off Alaska’s south shore—Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka unearthed a forgotten city in 
1926. This Summer, in the Aleutian 
chain, the Bohemian-born curator of 
anthropology at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution found an enormous skull. 

In his bone-packed office ‘in Wash- 
ington last week Dr. Hrdlicka—who 
pronounces his name ‘Hert’ lit shka— 
gave details of the skull. It contains 
room for 2,005 cubic centimeters of 
brains, second in size only to ‘1e enor- 
mous pate of Ivan Sergeyevic Turge- 
nieff, Russian novelist, who boasted 
2,030 cubic centimeters. 

Finding no marks to indicate the 
man might have had abnormal skull 
swelling such as Paget’s disease, Dr. 
Hrdlicka concludes: 

“[Since] there is a rough but defi- 
nite correlation between brain size and 
intelligence in normal human beings 

. it is reasonable to suppose that he 
[the Aleut] was a man of exceptional 
intelligence who, if he had any chance 
at all, made his mark in the world...” 

In brain size the Aleut, dead an esti- 
mated 200 years, tops such world think- 
ers as Daniel Webster (2,000 c.c.), Bis- 
marck (1,965 c.c.), Beethoven (1,750 
c.c.), and Kant (1,740 c.c.). 


Hat sizes give a workaday clue to 
brain-chamber size. A 7'’%sth outsells 
all other hats, and the average man’s 
brain size is 1,450 c.c.’s. A few ex- 
amples show there is not always a re- 
lationship: size 8%, David Hume, 
eighteenth century Scotch philosopher; 
7%, Primo Carnera, Victor Herbert, 
James Garfield; 73%ths, James J. Brad- 
dock, Warren G. Harding, Heywood 
Broun, Franklin D. Roosevelt; 7%, 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Al- 
fred E. Smith; 7%th, Calvin Coolidge, 
Abraham Lincoln, Alfred M. Landon; 
65,ths, Edward VIII of England. 


* 
LEPERS: Manila Colony Stages 


Revolt Against Discrimination 


At dawn one morning last week 235 
men and women overpowered guards at 
the ancient, Spanish-built San Lazaro 
Hospital in Manila. They scaled the 
hospital wall, lifted placards, and start- 
ed a.weary hour’s march to Malacanan 
Palace, home of Manuel Quezon, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth President. 

As the ragtag army passed through 
the capital, windows slammed and 
doors clicked shut. Women screamed 
and snatched their brown babies from 
the streets. Men scuttled for safety. 
Other eyes, used to such sights, looked 
on diffidently. 

Placards, held in the diseased hands 
of the marchers—many of them crip- 
ples—indicated the reason for the mass 
horror: MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL—LEP- 
ROSY IS NOT CONTAGIOUS. Filipinos had 
seen too many friends eaten away by 
the ancient scourge to believe it non- 
contagious. 

At the palace gates, speakers ha- 
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Big hats, big brains? Edward VIII, 65%ths; Carnera, 734; 


Roosevelt, 7%,ths; Landon and Coolidge 7\%,th; Hoover, 7'/, 
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A Time-Tested 
Plan 


SAVES MONEY 
FOR YOU Today 





UTUAL fire insurance is not 


new. It is, in fact, older than 
any other form of insurance, yet its 
soundness and economy are attracting 
thousands of new policyholders. 

The aim of Mutual fire insurance 
is to reduce the cost of the insurance 
by reducing the losses. This result is 
brought about by care in selecting 
risks and by active and intelligent 
fire prevention work. The saving re- 
sulting from these measures is passed 
on to the policyholders. 

Seventy-five selected leaders make 
up the membership of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
They have returned over $135,000,- 
000 to policyholders as savings, in 
the past ten years. Write for the 
booklet “Mutual Fire Insurance.” 
Address the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
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INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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rangued their followers and laid their 
case before Jose Vargas, Quezon’s sec- 
retary: 

The 1935 Legislature had passed a bill 
which would have allowed lepers to re- 
turn to their homes. Governor General 
Frank Murphy vetoed it. Yet tubercu- 
lous natives walked about freely. Their 
disease was more contagious than lep- 
rosy. Why the discrimination? Why 
couldn’t all governmental supervision 
be called off? 

After Vargas promised to present 
their case to the President, the lepers 
returned to the San Lazaro Hospital. 
Some walked; others, wearied by their 
exertions, had to ride back in ambu- 
lances. 


® In New York, Dr. Victor Hieser, au- 
thor of the best-selling “An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey” and one of the 
world’s outstanding leper authorities, 
briefly reviewed the world position of 
the disease today: 


“There are dozens of lepers living in 
New York ... and their lives are nor- 
mal in every way except that they are 
supervised by the city Health Depart- 
ment: 


“V7e do not know the r ason, but lep- 
rosy is not contagious in New York or 
Lonclon, yet it is highly contagious in 
California, the Philippines and other 
places in the Far East. It is contagious 
in Louisiana but is not contagious in 
Mississippi... 

“Lepers seldom realize the gravity 
. . The fact is that 
leprosy is one of the most dangerous 
contagious diseases in the Philippines. 
Five persons out of every thousand 
get it.” 


PHYSIOLOGY: Barcroft Tells of 
His Flirtations With Death 


“As I lay naked in the cold room, I 
had been shivering, and my limbs had 
been flexed in an effort to huddle up 

.. Then... the sense of coldness 
passed away, and it was succeeded by 
a beautiful feeling of warmth...” 


If this paragraph appeared in a blood- 
and-thunder novel of the Great North 
Country, it would make youthful hair 
stand on end. Coming from the lecture 
platform at Yale, and uttered by a 
bushy-mustached British physiologist, 
it made Grade A science news. 


Sir Joseph Barcroft, physiology pro- 
fessor at Cambridge University and one 
of Britain’s outstanding scientists, told 
of his deliberate flirtations with death 
in ore of the university’s experimental 
refrijgerator rooms. For 30 minutes to 
an hour he would lie naked on a couch 
in the sub-freezing temperature and 
record subjective reactions. 

After the feeling of coldness disap- 
peared, “the word ‘bask’ most fitly de- 
scribes my condition. I was basking in 
the cold. 

“What had taken place, I suppose, 
was that my central nervous system 
had given up the fight, that the vaso- 
constriction had passed from my skin, 





and that the blood returning thither 
gave that sensation of warmth... 

“The natural apprehension lest some 
person alien to the experiment should 
enter the room and find me quite un- 
clad disappeared . .. The natural mod- 
esty was changed to—well I don’t know 
what. 

“Clearly one should be very cautious 
about taking these liberties with one’s 
mind, and that is the point: the higher 
parts of the nervous system were the 
first things to suffer.” 

Self-torture is no novelty for the 64- 
year-old teacher-researcher, editor of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s section 
on physiology. During the World War 
the genial Britisher, assigned to chemi- 
cal-warfare service, carried on one of 
his most dramatic experiments. To test 
reactions to a new German poison gas 
and find out how long a spell of con- 
sciousness preceded death, he had a 
room pumped full of the stuff. 


Despite colleagues’ protests, Barcroft 
entered the room, tugging a dog behind 
him. The dog fell dead, but the robust 
teacher managed to turn off a timing 
stop watch just before he was overcome. 


Another time, in a test to determine 
the effect of oxygen-content reduction 
on human blood, Barcroft lived six days 
in a glass chamber containing highly 
rarefied air. A tube was inserted in a 
wrist artery from which helpers could 
take periodic blood samples and check 
oxygen starvation. His reactions: “Aft- 
er the first day or two, life grew mo- 


notonous ... I lost interest in food... 
had a dreadful headache ... My eye- 
sight began to go queer... my temper 


got very snappish... 

Wishing still further checks on the 
effects of rare atmosphere, Barcroft led 
an expedition to the high Andes of 
Peru. Among the barrel-chested Cho- 
lonan Indians, he made careful studies. 
The people had “club” fingers, sympto- 
matic of faulty circulation. Apparently, 
they experienced—on a life-span basis 
——-much the same subjective reactions 
that Barcroft received from his six-day 
test. 

The sullen natives had an indifferent 
attitude toward death.. Some villages 
even went so far as to prevent longevity 
by setting an arbitrary life limit. When 
old-timers reached it, they were killed. 
Others set definite dates for funerals of 
the fatally sick; if the diseased weren't 
dead by funeral time, officials summari- 
ly dispatched them. 

In a series of physiological tests Sir 
Joseph determined that these tribes- 
men, living at a 16,000-foot altitude, 
had 10 per cent less blood oxygen than 
their sea-level brothers. This lack gave 
them a bluish cast and accounted for 
their enormous lungs. 

The enthusiastic researcher apparent- 
ly has paid no physical price for his in- 
vestigations. He bobs off gaily from his 
Grange Road home in Cambridge to 
cross the Atlantic for lectures at Har- 
vard and Yale—and he still manages to 
sandwich in writing, gardening, and 
boating. He outlines his.life: “I am 
Irish by birth and a Quaker by religion, 
but for the past ten years or so I haven't 
done much ‘Quaking’.” 
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THIS is an actual photograph of Helena, 
Montana, taken in 1865. 

It was a frontier town, populated by 
rough-and-ready citizens in whose veins 
flowed the reckless blood of pioneers. 

But even here, in this row of gone 
and forgotten buildings, we see one fa- 
miliar sight. That is the sign “Drug 
Store.”” 

It was a funny kind of drug store, as 
we of today know drug stores. Its supply 
of drugs was humble. Its facilities for 
attaining accuracy and precision in the 
compounding of medicines left much to 
be desired. Its owner had to drop his 
work at times and shoulder a rifle. 

But these early drug stores played a 
major part in protecting the young com- 
munities of the West from an enemy 
more deadly than Indians—from disease. 
Pharmacists rode the covered wagons, 
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were “first settlers” in each community, 
as they are wherever civilization reaches 
out to blaze new trails. 

As we look at this old picture, we’re 
likely to smile condescendingly, in the 
security of our own superior civilization. 
The truth is, there are perhaps even 
more dangers today, with our concen- 
trated population groups carrying a con- 
stant threat of disease and epidemic. 
That’s why the modern drug store, as a 
disease-fighting factor, is such a vital 
force in every community. That’s why 
the pharmacist of today must be a man 
of science with a well-equipped prescrip- 
tion laboratory, as well as a merchant 
with a well-stocked store. 


He must study for years before he can 
become a pharmacist . . . he must work 
long and hard . . . in order to meet any 
emergency, he must carry a tremendous 


\ Bridge Street, Helena,Montana,1865 


stock of drugs, some of which he rarely 
uses ... he must be ready to fill a pre- 
scription, with microscopic accuracy, at 
almost any time of night or day. 
Despite all this, he’s seldom wealthy 
—for the career he has chosen isn’t often 
the road to easy riches. But there are 
rewards—the chance to alleviate human 
suffering; the opportunity to have a part 
in saving human life; the gratitude of the 
thinking members of his community. 
COPYRIGHT 1936~PARKE, DAViS & CO. 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
The World's Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 








J[ATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK 
October 19—October 24 


Dedicated to a greater apprecia- 
tion of the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of professional pharmacy 
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CO-OPS: | Profits Undesirable, Prophets O. K. at 


Ohio Conference of Rooters for Consumer Control 


In 1923 businessmen suffered no 
qualms when President Harding sent 
Huston Thompson, chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, to study 
European cooperatives. Harding said: 
“There is need to have working and 
practical cooperative associations of 
producers in the country and at the 
same time to have equally effective co- 
operation among the consuming com- 
munities of the cities and towns.” 

This year President Roosevelt sent a 
three-man commission on the same er- 
rand. Reflecting their distrust of the 
present administration, businessmen 
immediately sat up and took notice. 
Their chief fear: that the government 
would subsidize the co-ops with direct 
grants, cheap credit, tax preferences, 
and other favors. 

Last week Dr. James P. Warbasse 
of Brooklyn, president of the Cooper- 
ative League of the United States of 
America, came out against government 
aids. In an address before the tenth 
biennial congress of the league at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Warbasse insisted that 
the congress was “opposed to any co- 
operative consumers’ society accepting 
one cent of subsidy from the govern- 
ment.” 

Professing his conviction that the co- 
ops should stand on their own feet, 
Warbasse claimed that the movement 
“offers the way to make the detour 
around fascism .. . without passing 
through the horrors of social chaos.”’ 
He then summed up the principal tenets 
of the movement, enumerating four 


steps that a capitalistic corporation 
could take to become cooperative: 
1—Educate stockholders and consum- 
er patrons to an understanding of co- 
operative principles. 
2—Pass a_ stockholders’ 


resolution 


INTERNATIONAL 





Dr. James P. Warbasse 





providing that each stockholder can 
have only.one vote no matter how large 
his holdings. 

3—Limit interest and dividends on 
stock to the current legal interest rates. 

4-—Retail commodities or services at 
the current price. Return the difference 
between this price and the net operat- 
ing price to the members in proportion 
to the amount of their patronage. 

Included in last week’s gathering 
were 800 farmers, businessmen, and 
other co-op enthusiasts from all parts 
of the country. With evangelical earn- 
estness they discussed the movement’s 
rapid growth during 1934 and 1935. Ac- 
cording to Warbasse, 12,000 consumer 
cooperatives last year served 4,000,000 
people and did a total business of more 
than $400,000,000. 

Observers representing manufactur- 
ers’ associations and other trade bodies 
made light of these figures. They 
pointed out that $400,000,000 was only 
about 114 per cent of the nation’s retail 
business. 


Feast: At a banquet Friday night, 
600 of the 800 conferees sat down to 
listen to speeches and to sing cooper- 
ative parodies of standard American 
songs. Henry J. May, general secre- 
tary of the International Cooperative 
Alliance, stood out as the only man in 
a dinner jacket. 

The chief speaker of the evening, 
Edward A. Filene, who grew rich run- 
ning a department store in Boston un- 
der the existing economic order, de- 
clared he had gone over to the coop- 
erative idea completely—although he 
did not intend to sever his present busi- 
ness connections. 

“Knock, knock,” proposed Filene. 
“Who’s there?” “Filene.” ‘“Filene 
who?” “Filene one way the business 





Cooperative filling station in Minneapolis, Minn. 





leaders get down on me. Filene the 
other, you [the cooperatives] do.” 

“Businessmen,” said Filene, “have 
opposed it [the cooperative idea] be- 
cause it is a basic change in the con- 
trol of business. We have had control. 
The cooperative system will transfer it 
to the consumers themselves.” 


The audience smiled at that. Most of 
them remembered that in an earlier dis- 
cussion, Robin Hood, one of President 
Roosevelt’s commission which recently 
studied cooperatives in Europe, told the 
conference that cooperatives do not 
foreshadow consumer control of the eco- 
nomic order. 

Businessmen for the most part insist 
that they no longer worry about the 
movement. The majority seem to be- 
lieve that the American temperament 
and economic setup do not provide 
fertile soil for the growth of co-ops. Ad- 
mitting that small cooperatives with 
members attending meetings and tak- 
ing an active interest are generally suc- 
cessful, they argue that the larger co- 
ops fall prey to autocracy of manage- 
ment and all the other evils of big 
organizations. 

They also claim that co-ops are sub- 
ject to the usual business woes—labor 
troubles, credit difficulties, and compe- 
tition among themselves. In addition, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, consumer co-ops in 1933 re- 
funded to their members only 3 cents 
for every dollar of purchases. Hence a 
majority of businessmen feel that pri- 
vate enterprise can compete successful- 
ly with the cooperatives, provided the 
government keeps hands off. 


* 
TRADE: Invisible Exports Cive 
U.S. Favorable Trade Balance 
This year, for the first time in a dec- 
ade, the United States imported more 


goods than it exported in the first six 
months, according to figures released 


WIDE WoRLD 


Edward A. Filene 
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Teacher x SON* 
GLASGOW 


SCOTLAND 


toy scorcn wren 
Proouct of sconan? 


Teacher's is a man’s Scotch, with an honest, hearty taste. 


Its tang has a mellow mildness that instantly appeals. For friendly times ... and any times. . . it 


is the connoisseur’s choi¢e. The men who demand good whisky are the best friends ‘Feacher’s has, 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London. Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 
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- . . just the security 





of knowing that when 
you’re turning loose and 
letting go, they'll still 
be hanging on! 
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THE PATENTED ‘‘FREE-SWING”’ 
LEATHER LINK SWIVEL ACTION BACK 


If you can hang on the way they 
do you'll never lose out! .. . “Free 
Swings” can be pulled every way 
of the compass, but no contor- 
tion of the body can disturb their 
shoulder-blade control . . . they 
pivot from a double swivel whose 
single purpose is to give you all 
the “give” you want without get- 
ting off the track . . . no skid, no 


pull, no sense of being held back 


Get several pairs 
in color schemes 
to match 
clothes. $1 and up 


By the Makers of Paris Garters 
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| Pasco Copper Corp. 





last week by the Department of Com- 
merce. Total exports: $1,154,000,000— 
13 per cent more than in 1935's first 


| half. Imports: $1,163,000,000—a 17 per 
| cent increase over last year. 


Businessmen showed little concern 


| over the figures, however. Realizing the 


United States can’t sell goods abroad 
unless it is also willing to buy in 
foreign markets, economists no longer 
make a fetish of a favorable trade bal- 
ance. 

Moreover, the $9,000,000 unfavorable 
merchandise balance was more than 
offset by so-called invisible exports, con- 
sisting of freight and shipping services, 
interest and dividends on investments 
abroad, and expenditures of foreign 
tourists in this country. These totaled 
$481,000,000 during the six-month peri- 
od, compared with $464,000,000 paid to 
foreigners on corresponding items—a 


favorable balance of $17,000,000. 


MINING: Cerro de Pasco Makes 
Red Black With Silver Lining 


A mining company producing several 


| metals independently of one another 


can sometimes juggle output to suit 


| existing markets. 


Among the companies that did this 
during the depression was the Cerro de 
Most important 
metals in Cerro’s 12,000 acres of proved 


| claims in the Peruvian Andes: copper, 


lead, zinc, silver, and gold. 

When the bottom fell out of the 
world metal market, Cerro de Pasco 
cut production. Although it depends 
mostly on copper, the company held 
base-metal output through the lean 
years at one-half capacity or less. Be- 
tween 1931 and the Summer of 1934 it 
gave up mining lead and zinc. Reflect- 
ing this sorry state, Cerro de Pasco 
common stock plummeted from 120 in 
1929 to an all-time low of 3% in 1932. 

Two years later Congress passed the 
Silver Purchase Act. Within a year the 
world price of silver climbed from 49% 
cents an ounce to 81% cents. To take 
advantage of soaring silver prices the 
company stepped up its output of cop- 
per-free silver-gold ores. With the base 
metals showing little life, Cerro de 


Central shaft of Cerro de Pasco’s Morococha mine in the Peruvian Andes 


Pasco’s precious metal production ad- 
vanced to two-thirds of capacity and 
exceeded the base metals in dollar 
volume in 1934 and 1935. 

Chiefly as a result of this policy the 
company in 1934 showed its first profit 
since 1929. Dividends on the 1,122,843 
outstanding shares of common stock, 
omitted since 1932, were resumed at a 
$2 annual rate. With general recovery 
in 1935, the stock climbed to a high for 
the year of 65%. In addition the divi- 
dend rate was increased to $4. 

Last week Cerro’s board of directors 
assured stockholders that the company 
was on a sound basis. At a meeting in 
New York they voted to continue the 
$4 rate during the coming year. 


Ores: There was poetic justice in 
the part played by precious metals in 
Cerro de Pasco’s recovery. Centuries 
before copper was exported from Peru 
the country was famous for its gold 
and silver. Between 1530 and 1600 the 
Spaniards tapped these resources for 
745,900 ounces of gold. Between 1601 
and 1760 the silver output averaged 
3,250,000 ounces a year. 

The Cerro de Pasco mine had been 
hailed as a silver discovery in 1630. 
(Estimated yield up to 1911: 300,000,- 
000 ounces of the white metal.) Until 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury its rich silver ore was reduced in 
primitive smelters, after which the 
bullion, loaded on Hamas, was carried 
200 miles to Lima. 

In 1899 Phoebe Hearst, mother of 
William Randolph Hearst, financed an 
archeological expedition to Peru. With 
it went geologists and metallurgists 
representing the firm of Hearst, Hag- 
gin, Tevis & Co. When the geologists 
found rich copper deposits at Cerro de 
Pasco, the property was acquired cheap- 
ly and secretly. Founded in 1902, the 
Cerro de Pasco Mining Co. took over 
941 claims and 70,000 acres of land. In 
1906 it began exporting copper. 

But the company’s era of greatest 
expansion didn’t start until the next 
decade. In 1915 James B. Haggin, 
father of Ben Ali Haggin, the stage 
designer, organized the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corp. to succeed the original 
company. Associated with Haggin 
were H. K. Twombly, H. C. Frick, J. P. 
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Morgan, W. D. Sloane, S. W. Vander- 
pilt, D. O. Mills, and Phoebe Hearst. 

Little was known about the extent 
of the ore deposits, and skilled labor 
was scarce in the bleak, desolate re- 
gion 14,000 feet above sea level. Over- 
coming the difficulties, the company 
puilt 80 miles of railroads and a smelter. 
Soon blister copper rich with silver and 
gold started for the coast. 


PROPERTIES: Expansion continued in 
1917 with the purchase of the Moro- 
cocha Mining Co. Later it added the 
Casapalca mine. Finally it found and 
developed the Goyllarisquisga coal mine 
to supply its smelters. Today Cerro de 
Pasco’s properties, many of them un- 
developed, are scattered over 100 miles 
of territory. 

Operations center in Peru. In 1920 
at La Oroya the company built a new 
copper smelter with an annual capacity 
of 150,000,000 pounds. It also con- 
structed a lead smelter and refinery 
capable of producing about 16,530,000 
pounds. In addition Cerro owns two 
lead-zine concentratorsidt the Casapalca 
mine. For power the company operates 
three hydroelectric plants on rivers 
near La Oroya, and a fourth of 45,000 
horsepower should be finished this year. 


Base-metal output is sold chiefly in 
Europe because of American tariffs. 
But most of Cerro’s precious metals are 
refined by an affiliate, American Metal 
Co. Ltd. of Carteret, N. J., and market- 
ed in the United States. 


Recently the company perfected a 
process for recovering bismuth from 
the flue dust of its copper smelters. 
Used in the drug trade and in various 
alloys, bismuth is of relatively high 
value, making it an important com- 
pany product. The management also 
has plans for recovering arsenic and 
antimony. 

















® Last year production of all Cerro de 
Pasco metals increased over 1934. Cop- 
per jumped from 60,000,000 pounds to 
64,000,000 pounds. Silver expanded 70 
per cent to 11,900,000 ounces, and gold 
30 per cent to about 29,000 ounces. 
Lead and zinc also showed gains. 









SAFETY: Companies Find Fewer 
Accidents Mean Bigger Profits 





Thirty years ago businessmen re- 
garded industrial accidents in the same 
light as taxes—distasteful but un- 
avoidable. Every corporation had a 
staff of attorneys to settle employes’ 
claims for broken legs, lost eyes, man- 
gled hands. The expense—let alone the 
suffering—weighed heavily on indus- 
try. But no one did anything about it. 

In 1906, Robert J. Young, a young 
claims attorney of the Illinois Steel Co. 
decided accidents were avoidable. 
Guards could be placed on machinery. 
Workers could be equipped with gog- 
gles to protect their eyes from flying 
particles of metal. 

' Gradually Young interested other 
executives in his ideas. In 1912 a num- 
ber of them rented a Chicago office and 
formed what later became the National 















a, S. Mather, Pres. 
ather Bros., Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. J. Carr, Vice Pres. 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. 
Long Island ee N.Y. 


Each of these men was once skeptical 
about Dictaphone. But today, each is 
convinced—in terms of his own busi- 
ness. Each has learned for himself that 
handling correspondence is only one 
of this modern dictating machine’s 
advantages—that the Dictaphone does 
an all-day job of saving time, easing 
pressure, cutting off mistakes and mis- 
understandings, breeding better and 
more profitable working habits for the 
big boss and everybody else. 









George M. Slocum 
Automotive Daily News 
Detroit, 






Guy M. Beckett, Vice Pres. 
Beckett Paper Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Yet these men were not so/d any- 
thing. They simply said “Show me!” 
and we let them try the Dictaphone on 
their own work—without cost or obli- 
gation. You can’t afford to put off 
investigating the new Nuphonic Re- 
corder. As the very first step to such a 
riskless test, we invite you to look into 
a few established facts in the interesting 
booklet, ‘““What’s An Office Anyway?” 
The coupon below will bring it to you. 
Send for it today. 


The Trend lo Dictaphone Sweeps On 









The word DICTAPHONE is Ge Pree Trade-Mark of Dic one 
Makers of Dictating Machi 


Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


George S. May, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 






Corporation 
jes to which said je- Mark is S Applied: 











Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


(1) I wantto see your representative. 
[] Please send me my copy of “What's An Office Anyway?” 
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Exclusive Nuphonic_reproduc- N 
tion of the improved Dictaphone Company 
duplicates the human voice al- 
most pe Address 


























































Al: Fine Ships 
1} on Great Success 
a, 


Have 


= | Sail 


American 


S.S. Washington 
S.S. Manhattan 














. ». Everything that makes 
America’s fine living stand- 
ards is reflected in the lux- 


liners. Yet the fares are low. 
Cabin Class $172. Tourist | 
$116. Third $84.50. On the 
popular Pres. Roosevelt and 
Pres. Harding, Cabin Class $129. Third $82. 
Also “American One Class” ships fortnightly 
to Cobh and Liverpool, American Merchant 
Lines weekly direct to London. $100 one way; 
$185 round trip. Tell your travel agent you 
want to SAIL AMERICAN. 





A Sailing. Every Wednesday at Noon to 
Cobb, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 


No. 1 Broadway; 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ury offered by these modern | 
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WHICH CONTROLS YOU? 


Science says that the chemical elements composing 
a man’s body may be bought for sixty cents at a 
pharmacy shop. But the real part of you is the infi- 
nite, creative power within—it makes You a living, 
vital being. 

By the proper use of this creative, sleeping force 
wae re u can DOMINATE YOUR LIFE 
and MAST ER THE CONDITIONS WHICH | 
SURROUND YOU. The Rosicrucians have shown | 
thousands of thinking men and women how to use 
this infinite power. rm to direct the inner pro- 
cesses of your mind. 


This Free Book Explains 


The Rosicrucians will send the SINCERE 
SEEKER a free copy of the new book, “The Secret 
Heritage,” which tells how you may become a stu- 
dent of these age-old truths. Address a letter (not 
a postcard of curiosity) to: 

Scribe B. R. D. 





The Rosicrucians 


—AMORC— 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


“The Rosicrucians are NOT a 
religious organization.” 


LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring formula discovered by the 
Dermatological Research Department of the 





aboratory, is now available to the 
ublic for home use. 
be sent on request. 
MIOGENIC LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 3003 
Stanford University 
California 
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Safety Council—to wage war against 
accidents on a nationwide front. 

The council studied the causes of ac- 
cidents and explained to businessmen 
how to avoid them. For example, it 
found that 15 to 25 per cent of in- 
dustrial mishaps result from inade- 
quate lighting. One firm, the American 
Hard Rubber Co., cut the frequency 
of injuries in a single department 18 
per cent and reduced repair bills by 
$3,000 annually “merely by improving 
illumination in workrooms.” 

Safety engineers also discovered what 
an important role the human element 
plays in accidents. An argument with 
his wife or worry over meeting his rent 
causes a worker’s mind to wander while 
he is tending a machine; the next mo- 
ment he is writhing in agony, a finger 
yanked off by a whirring wheel. 

To overcome such hazards, compa- 
nies directed their efforts toward educat- 
ing employes, teaching them the safest 
methods of job performance. Plant 
managers hung posters on factory walls 
picturing the consequences of careless- 
ness. Foremen launched safety contests 
between departments, making accident 
prevention a game. 

Industry also adopted protective 
clothing on a wide scale. Safety shoes 
—with a sheathing of steel beneath the 
leather—saved many a big toe from 
being crushed by heavy objects falling 
on workers’ feet. During construction 
of the Golden Gate Bridge at San Fran- 
cisco, a 2-by-4 inch block 2 feet long 
fell 200 feet on a laborer’s head. In- 
stead of suffering a fractured skull, he 
escaped with a slight scalp laceration 
because he wore a “hard-boiled hat’’— 
of shock-absorbing compressed fiber. 

Workers on paint-spray or sand-blast 
jobs nowadays wear respirators or hel- 
mets that make them look like deep-sea 
divers. Object: to protect their faces 
and assure them plenty of fresh air. 

As a result of such measures, the 
number of persons killed at work 
dropped from 35,000 in 1913 to approxi- 
mately 16,500 last year—a 50 per cent 
reduction. Moreover, business found 
the safety campaign paid big dividends 
in dollars and cents. Officials of the 
United States Steel Corp. figure that 
by spending $25,000,000 on safety work 
in the past twenty years they have 
saved $117,000,000 in accidents pre- 
vented and settlements avoided. 


ConvENTION: Since its formation al- 
most a quarter century ago, the Na- 
tional Safety Council has grown into 
an organization with more than 5,000 
members—half business firms, the re- 
mainder government departments, 
chambers of commerce, and other civic 
associations. 

Last: week in Atlantic City, N. J., the 
counci| sponsored its 25th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition. Eleven 
thousand delegates from all over the 
country gathered to review progress in 
the war against accidents and to lay 
plans for a broader offensive. 

Industrial mishaps constituted only 
part of the discussions. According to 
Safety Council estimates, accidents of 
all kinds killed 100,000 persons last 
year—twice as many Americans as 






died in the World War. Motor vehicles 
proved the most frequent cause of 
death, with 37,000 fatalities. 

Last November the Safety Council 
decided that the number of automobile 
deaths could be cut down as success- 
fully as the total of industrial accidents. 
The council launched a campaign to re- 
duce the number of traffic fatalities 35 
per cent by the end of 1940. 

Civic authorities and industrial cor- 
porations fell wholeheartedly behind 
the movement. Businessmen used to be 
interested in preventing accidents only 
within their plants. Now they realize 
they have just as much to lose from 





Timesaver: The Central Savings Bank: 
& Trust Co. of Denver will soon install this 
gadget invented by one of its executives; it 
enables motorists to cash checks or make 
deposits without leaving their cars. The 
depositor places his money and passbook: in 
a pneumatic tube at the curb. This runs 
beneath the sidewalk into the bank, where 
a teller records the transaction. Customer 
and teller can converse over a two-way 
telephone. They can also see each other by 
means of a periscope. 





workers getting hurt on their time off. 

Loss of experienced employes inter- 
rupts production. It takes time and 
money to train new workers. Further, 
many companies continue paying em- 
ployes while they are laid up—a direct 
financial loss. 

Accordingly, business has taken an 
active part in the anti-accident cam- 
paign. Hundreds of firms included a 
safety tie-up in their advertising; many 
distributed to stockholders and cus- 
tomers copies of J. C. Furnas’s article, 
“And Sudden Death,” which first ap- 
peared in The Reader’s Digest last 
year. More than 3,000,000 reprints of 
this description of motor smashups 
were distributed within a few months. 

Some firms stressed safety by novel 
stunts—as Montgomery Ward, which 





sent a “safety show” around the coun- 
try to demonstrate right and wrong 
ways of driving; and Aetna Casually 
& Surety Co., which exhibited a device 
to test motorists’ steering ability and 
the speed of their reactions. 

Such tests show that even with aver- 
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age brakes, and including the driver's 
thinking time, a car going at 20 miles 
an hour can’t stop in less than 52 feet; 
at 60 miles an hour, the stopping dis- 
tance is 330 feet. 

Yet all the ballyhoo thus far has 
prought disappointing results. Motor 
yehicle accidents fell only 2 per cent 
in the first eight months this year. Un- 
discouraged, the Safety Council at last 
week’s convention resolved “to inten- 
sify and broaden” its campaign “and 
to assist all States and cities to or- 
ganize definitely for this purpose.” 


RFC: Crisis Over but Chairman 


Feels Loan Agency Should Go on 


Jan. 31, 1937, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp.’s power to authorize new 
loans expires, unless extended by Con- 
gress. Last week Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones told reporters: “The demand for 
loans is very small now. There is no 
longer any emergency.” 

However, he indicated the RFC, prob- 
ably would seek authority to continue 
making at least three types of loans— 
on commodities, mortgages, and to rail- 
roads. In the railroad and mortgage 
fields, Jones considers government lend- 
ing necessary in order to insure “fair” 
interest rates. 

With repayments running almost 
three times disbursements, the RFC in 
recent months has been functioning 
largely as a collection agency. Total 
disbursements, other than advances to 
government agencies and for relief, 
since the corporation’s formation in 
February, 1932: $6,251,977,669. Total 
repayments: $4,201,931,206, or 67 per 
cent. 

e 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Cotton: In 1934 American farmers 
raised approximately 9,600,000 bales of 
cotton; in 1935, 10,600,000. Last week 
the Department of Agriculture forecast 
another 1,000,000-bale increase for this 
year—to a total of 11,609,000 bales. 
The cotton crop suffered badly from 
the drought during the Summer, but 
September rains repaired much of the 
damage. Despite the expectation of a 
larger crop, cotton production still is 
far below the 1926 postwar peak of 
18,000,000 bales. 

Buses: Yellow Truck & Coach Manu- 
facturing Co., General Motors subsidi- 
ary, announced the largest order for 
interurban buses ever placed—505 high- 
way coaches costing $6,800,000. The 
purchaser: Greyhound Lines and affili- 
ates. 


Power: Arc lights flooded Los An- 
geles one night last week; citizens pa- 
raded and officials made speeches. The 
celebration marked the first transmis- 
sion of power into the city from Boulder 
Dam, 266 miles away. As the dam’s 
first paying customer, Los Angeles re- 
ceived current from a 115,000-volt gen- 
erator—one of fifteen which will even- 
tually distribute power throughout the 
Southwest. 
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Because we have all these 





things to go with it..... 


IN THE BEGINNING of a winter vacation, sunshine, rest 
and mild activity are all you want. But once you’re 
warm again, you look around for things to see and do. 


In Southern California, no one day’s fun need dupli- 
cate another’s. For here are mountains, lakes, forests... 
ocean, beaches, islands...winter-flowered desert... bright 
valleys and sunlit cities... gay and different settings 
for a variety of fun unmatched in any other place. 


Brilliant racing and “winter season” events. Cham- ° 
pionship polo, tennis, golf and post-season football. 
Every outdoor sport you can name. Premieres, night oe 
clubs, celebrities and stars in carefree Hollywood. Ghost DESERT G MOUNTAINS 
towns and 150-year-old Spanish Missions. Oranges { 
hanging on trees like golden Christmas balls. Flower- me 
covered bungalows and hillside houses with five “ground 
floors.” Flowers growing big as trees. Oil fields like mod- 
ernistic forests. In Los Angeles County and its neigh- 
bors, interesting industries; citrus, movies, shipping— 
and gay resort cities: Long Beach, Santa Monica, Bev- 
erly Hills, Pasadena, Glendale, Pomona, many more. - ee 





HOLLYWOOD'S CAIETY 




























All this is just overnight, even from New 
York, by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 
by auto or bus, 2 weeks via Panama. Costs in 
this year ’round playground are 15% to 32% 
less than the average of 20leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book— widely 
acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip 
for you from start to finish: what to see and 
do, how to get here, time required, itemized 
cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, 
etc. . . authentic facts available only through 
this non-profit community organization. Cou- 
pon brings it FREE by return mail; also, the 
new Official California Picture Map. 


pPecrcecesccsccesesececs MAIL COUPON TODAY «ceceeencececees eecese 
* ALL-YEAR CLUB OF : All-Year Club of Southern California, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Div. K-10, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
4 Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a 
Come for a glorious Southern California vacation. Also send free routing by [) auto, 
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You Need GLOVER’S To Combat 
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To effectively cope with Dandruff, Itching 
Scalp, excessive Falling Hair or Baldness, you 
» need a Medicine—GLOVER’ 3 “tt 

has been saving the hair of men 
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Follow Mrs. Hudson’s 


EXAMPLE 


EARN MONEY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


You may not have any more 
spare time than Mrs. M. H. Hud- 
son. But you couldn’t have any 
less. 


In addition to directing her 
Mrs. 


successfully her 


Hudson carries on 
invalid 


home, 
hus- 
band’s business, yet in between 
times, she manages to earn $50.00 
or more a month by interesting 
her friends and acquaintances 
in subscribing for News-WEEk. 


Why don’t you follow her ex- 
ample? 
Mrs. Hudson makes money. Clip 
and mail this coupon today. 


Let us tell you how 


Representatives’ Department 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Ave., New York City. 


Yes, tell me how Mrs. Hudson earias 
$50.00 a month. I want to earn money, 
too. 
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BABSON: Economist Would Sell 
Gospel Like Vacuum Cleaners 


In the current issue of Advance, Con- 
gregational monthly, Roger W. Babson, 
the denomination’s white-goateed Mod- 
erator, follows up last month’s full page 
of advice to his Church’s ministers with 
another broadside. 

“Ministers,” he says, “must realize 
that they have only one real job and 
that is to help people. If you are a 
minister with a declining congregation, 
you should know that you are failing in 
this main task. Your first step in cor- 
recting the situation should be to get 
right with God yourself, and to use 
your religion yourself ...If you wobble 
as to the power of prayer, at least for 
guidance, get out of the ministry.” 

Babson thinks “most ministers have 
an inferiority complex” which dooms 
them to failure. He sees a “‘very simple” 
remedy: “TAKE YOUR WORK SERIOUSLY 

- Go out and sell the Gospel as a 
salesman goes out to sell insurance, 
automobiles, or vacuum cleaners!” 


® Last week, during his annual “ques- 
tion-box”’ hour at the National Business 
Conference, held at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Babson stepped from his Mod- 
eratorial role back to that of economist. 
He declared the chances 50-50 that the 
United States will go Fascist: ‘Surely, 
the party which is elected next month 
can hold its power in 1940 only by 
avoiding any election. The coming na- 
tional election may be the last one for 
many years to come.” 


* 
CONTEST: Selecting Worst Sin 
Draws Answers From 800 People 


What is the most horrible sin in the 
world ? 

Like an inspiration from on high, 
this question simmered in the mind of 
the Rev. Lewelynn A. Crown, pastor 
of the Union Avenue Christian Church, 
Litchfield, Ill. Pastor of a half-finished 
church, whose 1,100 members find it 
rough sledding to pay for the one com- 
pleted wing, Mr. Crown saw publicity 
possibilities in the novel question. 

To his congregation he broke the 
news. On Oct. 11, he would begin a 
ten-week “Church Loyalty Campaign,” 
by preaching on “The Most Horrible 
Sin in the World.” He knew what it 
was, he said, so he invited his parish- 
ioners to send in their guesses. He 
promised ‘‘a beautiful and useful gift” 
to the one sending in the name of the 
sin nearest the one he had in mind. 


Newspapers spread the contest tid- 
ings and swelled 300 local entries with 
500 more from 35 States and Canada. 
Because out-of-town replies were more 
Jurid than local ones, the pastor ruled 
out the answers from afar. 


Last Sunday, Mr. Crown—a member 
and chaplain of the local Townsend 
Club—polished up his sermon and held 
a press conference—at which he sold 


ee} 


reporters advance copies of his sermon. 

In the evening citizens jammed the 
church. From the answers he receive; 
from townsfolk, Mr. Crown said “sin- 
ning against the Holy Ghost” was the 
leading entry. Others included: “in- 
gratitude,” “slander,” “kidnaping,” 
“drunkenness,” and “starting a nudist 
colony.” To the congregation’s sur- 
prise, Mr. Crown announced the win- 
ning entry: “Rejection of Jesus.” This, 
he said, came closest to his own idea: 
“the abuse of high privilege.” 

After a sermon on the topic, Mr. 
Crown awarded Mrs. Lizzie Largent, 
middle-aged widow and member of his 
congregation, a large picture of “Jesus 
and the Rich Young Man.” The prize 
was almost as surprising as the sin. 
Originally it was to be a crisp new $5 
bill; alarmed lest that might look like 
a lottery, the pastor decided to give a 
secondhand floor lamp left over from 
one of the last year’s parish rummage 
sales. At the last moment he made a 
third change and gave the picture. 


e 
BIBLE: The Oldest Best-Seller 


Appears in Handsome New Dress 


Twelve years ago phrases such as 
“Noah’s barge,” “Eden Park,” and 
“Jacob’s Red Omelet” startled those 
who read Dr. James Moffatt’s modern- 
ized version of the Bible. Last year, on 
the 400th anniversary of the printing 
of the first English Bible, Dr. Moffatt 
Professor of Church History at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 
pleaded for up-to-dateness in Bibles: 
gay bindings and print large enough 
“to stop booming the oculist trade.” 

This week a new Bible is being pu)- 
lished. Arranged and edited by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates (Simon & Schuster, 
New York, $3.75), it comes in pleasant 
maroon covers and 14-point Deepdene 
type, a handsome contemporary Amer- 
ican bookface design. 

This Bible—3'2 pounds of it—sticks 
to the King James Version, except for 
Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Songs, which follow the Re- 
vised Version. Bates has modernized 
the antique spelling and cumbersome 
punctuation; the traditional short verses 
have become easier-to-read paragraphs 
in which prose appears as prose, verse 
as verse, drama as drama, and letters 
as letters. The Book of Job—‘a philo- 
sophical drama’’—is presented in play 
form, and the whole volume is arranged 
as a consecutive narrative “without al- 
tering the deathless words of the Scrip- 
tures themselves.” 

Dedicating the volume “to literary 
appreciation rather than to theological, 
doctrinal, or reference purposes,” Bates 
hopes the book will fulfill the wish o! 
the late Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 4 
great biblical scholar: ‘““We have done 
almost everything that is possible with 
these writings ... overlaid them clause 
by clause .. . translated them, revise: 
the translation, and quarreled over the 
revisions ... discussed authenticity an‘ 
inspiration . . . suggested textual his- 
tory ... There is yet one thing left to 
do with the Bible; simply to read it. 
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BUTLER: 58 Years at Columbia; 
35 of Them as Its President 


Nicholas Murray Butler—one of those 
people whom everyone calls by his full 
name—lives in New York. But Picca- 
dilly, Unter den Linden, Champs Ely- 
sees, and Piazza di Spagna know his 
stout figure garbed in impeccable busi- 
ness suits, his derby, his cane, and his 
cold-weather spats. “A gentleman of 
distinguished exterior,” the Paris-Figaro 
once dubbed him, and today at 74, Co- 
lumbia University’s internationally 
minded and internationally known pres- 
ident deserves the compliment no less 
than he did a score of years ago. 

Last week Butler celebrated the 35th 
anniversary of the day he began his 
administration of the vast university 
now covering numerous city blocks. 
His association with Columbia goes 
back even farther, back in 1878 when, 
as a slight, slick-haired lad from New 
Jersey, he became a freshman at Colum- 
bia College at Madison Avenue and 
49th Street. 

Except for drafting his class consti- 
tution and editing The Acta Colum- 
biana, the college paper, Butler the 
student kept his nose buried in scholar- 
ly tomes. The time he spent brought a 
return: at 22 he had won his bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees. 

On a Columbia fellowship, he went to 
Europe, where letters of introduction 
opened the doors to Pope Leo XIII, 
Gladstone, Bismarck, and Cardinal 
Newman. He rounded out his educa- 
tion among French and German sa- 
vants, breaking the monotony by fol- 
lowing Samuel Johnson’s advice: ‘Talk 
with the wise and dine with the rich.” 

Back in New York, Butler settled 
down as a tutor in philosophy at his 
alma mater. But not for long. Soon he 
was Professor Butler, then Dean But- 
ler, and eleven years later—at 39— 
President Butler. 

As Columbia’s head, Butler showed 
he had an acute business mind beneath 
the erudition. Four years before he as- 
sumed the presidency, Columbia had 
left its downtown quarters for a huge 
tract of land on Morningside Heights. 
Butler threw himself into the proposed 
plan toturn Columbia College—founded 
in 1754—into a university. He did it in 
five years. 

Last week the president reviewed 
Columbia’s growth since he was a fresh- 
man. Five buildings and 227 students 
have now expanded to 68 buildings and 
30,211 students, and a current budget 
of $8,400,000. 

Solumbians, respecting Butler’s in- 
ternational influence, see too little of 
him to get sentimental about it. Of his 
daily life they know only a few things: 
he mounts the series of broad stone 
steps of Seth Low Library each morn- 
ing at 11:30 and takes a private ele- 
vator to his second-story office where 
he works for two hours. 

In the afternoon he attends meetings 
—he probably belongs to more commit- 
tees and boards than any other Ameri- 
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can—after which he returns to his pa- 
latial home on Morningside Drive 
where he naps for two hours, takes a 
shower, and goes out for dinner. He 
seldom dines at home more than once 
or twice a week. His dinner guests—a 
procession of notables—caused students 
long ago to tag the mansion “The Social 
Register House.” His after-dinner 
speeches, witty and urbane, are far 
more popular than his academic ad- 
dresses. 

For 32 years Butler was a delegate 
to Republican National Conventions. 
Though he has no use for the New Deal 
—he called its tax measures a ‘“‘steal- 
the-wealth” program—his enthusiasm 
for Republicanism has waned after 
three national gatherings turned down 
his plea to include a plank for repeal. 
Last June he accepted a free trip to 
England on the maiden voyage of the 
Queen Mary instead of going to the 
Cleveland convention. 

Although Butler wheedled $10,000,000 
out of Andrew Carnegie in 1910 to 
found the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace—of which he was a 
trustee until his election to its presi- 
dency in 1925—he fell a victim to the 
militaristic hysteria of the World War. 
This period, during which he fired some 
Columbia faculty members for dis- 
agreeing that the Kaiser was the devil 
incarnate, marked Butler’s only aca- 
demic furor of any magnitude. 

Since the war he has been an equally 
militant pacifist. In 1931 he shared the 
Nobel Peace Prize with Jane Addams. 
He himself went to a newsstand to buy 
all the New York papers to get the ac- 
counts to paste in the 40 huge scrap- 
books he has filled to bulging with arti- 
cles and clippings about his various 
activities. 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Nicholas Murray Butler: ‘A gentleman of distinguished exterior’ 


More “a Minister of Education”—as 
he calls himself—than an old-time type 
of college president, Butler continues 
his worldwide interests. Last week he 
paid a call on Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State who is visiting 
in New York—‘“to renew my old ac- 
quaintance with the Cardinal’—and on 
the same day he received word that 
President Roosevelt had appointed him 
chairman of a committee to collaborate 
with Latin-American nations in erect- 
ing a lighthouse-monument at Ciudad 
Trujillo (formerly Santo Domingo) in 
honor of Christopher Columbus. 

Butler once got into hot water by 
calling a New York superintendent of 
schools “that fine old educational masto- 
don.” No one could pin that label on 
Butler. 


BROWN: President-Elect First 
Non-Baptist Head in 172 Years 


A year ago Brown University an- 
nounced that Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, 
who has headed the Rhode Island in- 
stitution since 1929, would resign next 
June when he reaches the retirement 
age of 70. By request, alumni sub- 
mitted names of persons they consid- 
ered worthy to succeed the educator- 
clergyman. 

Last week when graduates returned 
to Providence to attend their annual 
dinner, they heard who would be the 
next head of New England’s third old- 
est college (founded 1764). Instead of 
a Baptist clergyman—as each of 
Brown’s ten presidents has been—the 
corporation selected a Methodist lay- 
man: Dr. Henry Merritt. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis. 





Alumni also heard they would see 
their new president in office sooner 
than they expected. Because Dr. Bar- 
bour’s health is poor, he will leave at 
the end of the present semester and 
Wriston will be inducted next February. 

Corporation members stated that 
Wriston’s high academic standing—he 
heads the Association of American Col- 
leges—was a major reason for their 
decision. Those who know the 47-year- 
old president-elect believe his strong 
personality and a knack of getting along 
with people contributed to his selection. 

Wriston was born in a Methodist 
manse in Wyoming; his parents took 
him to New England when he was 6 
months old. He attended Wesleyan 
and Harvard Universities and later 
taught at both. 

Eleven years ago he left a history 
professorship at Wesleyan to assume 
the presidency of Lawrence. At thé 
small Wisconsin college—about 700 
students—he soon won the respect and 
strong personal loyalty of trustees, 
faculty, and students. He plays: tennis 
and volleyball regularly with faculty 
members and likes to have students 
make a fuss over his cocker spaniel, 
Robin. He has endeared himself to 
members of graduating classes by say- 
ing something in an undertone to each 
one as he handed out the diploma. 

An omnivorous reader—he even reads 
as he shaves—Wriston brims over with 
information on all kinds of subjects. 
Much of it concerns art and music, of 
which he is a competent critic. 

To foster art appreciation at Law- 
rence, Wriston collected 400 etchings 
and prints of old masters which he 
rented out to students. Rental per pic- 
ture: 50 cents a semester. Renting 
agent: Ruth Colton Bigelow Wriston, 
the president’s Vassar-graduate wife. 
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POLITICS: 
Puts Out One Issue Without It 


Columbus Citizen 





With linotypes clanking a mad sym- 
phony, big-block type forming huge 
headlines, and reporters wearing cal- 
louses on their index fingers—all in the 
name of politics—The Columbus Citizen 
last week suddenly turned off the 
biggest news of the day. 

In a front-page box the Scripps- 
Howard paper declared: 

“Many of our friends say they are 
getting sick and tired of politics. 

“Note carefully we have no stories, 
no columns, no editorials, no cartoons, 
and no pictures on politics ... We just 
thought it might be refreshing .. .” 
(They did remind voters to register but 
said: “This is not politics.” 

Fortuitously, The Citizen’s gallery of 
syndicated columnists all picked the 
same day to ignore politics. Westbrook 
Pegler devoted himself to the World 
Series, Raymond Clapper to economics, 
Heywood Broun to the. Canadian ma- 
gician who was stabbed as he started 
sawing his assistant in two, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt to youth. 

Reader reaction: phones jangled all 
day, and pens scratched out notes. 
Two-thirds of The Citizen’s readers 
gave enthusiastic O.K.’s. The other 
third said the idea was all right for one 
day, but not to try it often. 







MEMPHIS: Commercial Appeal 
Publisher 





Gets Another New 


Like a high-born, elderly lady on a 
roller coaster, The Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal has gone through perplex- 
ing vicissitudes since 1926. It lost the 
man who made the paper; it became 
involved in the unsavory financial 
legerdemain of Rogers Caldwell and 
Col. Luke Lea when it joined their 
chain of Southern papers; it engaged in 
a vicious circulation war with its after- 
noon rival, The Press-Scimitar; it went 
into receivership in 1933 and the Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., owner of the 
newspaper’s bonds, sold it to James T. 
Hammond, go-getting publisher of 
Hearst’s Detroit Times; and last week 
Hammond sold it to Scripps-Howard, 
owners of The Press-Scimitar. 

Nevertheless, the paper has con- 
tinued to exert great influence— 
matched by only half a dozen other 
United States dailies. The Appeal’s 
prestige was built up during the golden 
age of the paper—from 1910 to 1926— 
under the benevolent despotism of 
Charles Patrick Joseph Mooney. 

This baldish, paunchy editor realized 
that Memphis occupied a_ strategic 
Seographical position. Through the 
broad “Commercial Appeal district” he 
Scattered 600 correspondents. They 
took care of local news coverage. 
Mooney himself did the editing—and a 
little crystal gazing. Although a de- 
vout Catholic with a Protestant audi- 
ence, he predicted with uncanny accu- 






























SLEEP ON 


Ask to see the SPRING-AIR Line 
at Your Favorite Store 


Two kinds of Spring-Air mattresses — the 
two-layer Sleep Cushion, and the conven- 
tional inner-spring type — are protected by 
the dependable and specific Karr Sleep 
Unit Guarantee. 

In buying the inner-spring type of mattress, 
you need not sacrifice in life, health, and 
happiness by getting a construction inferior 
to the Guaranteed Karr Sleep Unit. The 
Spring-Air line of mattresses, both inner- 
spring and sleep cushion styles, at prices 
from $24.50 to $45.00, are all built with 
the patented Karr Sleep Unit. 


SPRING -AIR, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


* 44 MODERN FACTORIES—COAST TO COAST 
SOLD by the BEST STORES EVERYWHERE 
Spring-Air product standards are specified and, through inspection, main- 
tained by the licensor, Charles Karr Company, Holland, Michigan, manu- 
facturer of the spring elements used in completed Spring-Air products. 
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An Expert’s 

Simplified Methods 
Mr. Thompson, the author 
of these books, has had 
many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He 
presents each practical 
method and problem in the 
clearest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the 
kind of information that 
you need in your daily 
work. 


Send No Money 
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MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathematics 
Mathematics is the foundation of all mechanical and scientific work, 
and of all business or industry based on science. Without this essential knowledge 
even the most capable man is left behind while others forge ahead to better jobs, 
bigger contracts, more money. You need mathematics to solve technical problems 
and to improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 


pa CRY 3 VD 


Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inexpensive and time-saving 
method. A very simple and extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a lifetime to teaching practical 
men the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 
These books start right from the beginning with 
a review of arithmetic that gives you all special 
short-cuts and trick methods that save countless 
Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you how simple it 
is when an expert explains it for you. 
time at all you will be tackling with ease the 
most difficult questions on this subject. 
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racy what his subscribers wanted to be- 
lieve. In most cases he stumped for 
these things; but occasionally he navi- 
gated his followers to new thought 
channels—as in 1923 when he smashed 
the Ku Klux Klan and won his news- 
paper a Pulitzer Prize. 

In his city room he ruled like an ab- 
solute monarch. When angry, he could 
be brilliantly profane, and in a voice 
that would split an oak. Yet when oc- 
casion demanded he- was kindly and 
understanding. He kept broken-down 
alcoholics on his staff long after they 
had outlived their usefulness, and made 
the paper pay hospital bills for cases of 
delirium tremens. When delegations 
of country people arrived to pay hom- 
age to The Appeal, Mooney graciously 
squired them about the shop. 

He was rewarded by devoted loyalty 
from staff and readers. The Appeal be- 
came a latter-day bible (“largest ‘cir- 
culation in the South’) and Mooney a 
revered prophet. Owing to his patient- 
ly laid groundwork, the paper was able 
to survive the troubled years which fol- 
lowed his death from heart failure. 


The paper began to recover from its 
seven lean years when Hammond 
bought it at the receiver sale in 1933. 
Coming under the same ownership as 
the only competing local paper has 
strengthened it further. To stave off 
the inevitable charge of “damn Yankee”’ 
monopoly, Scripps-Howard has chosen 
a Southern-born editor: John Harvey 
Sorrells, an ex-Commercial Appeal de- 
livery boy. 

Born in Pine Bluff, Ark., .in 1896, 
Sorrells delivered Memphis papers, re- 
ported for The Pine Bluff Daily Graphic, 
moved on to The Daily Oklahoman, and 
in 1926 joined Scripps-Howard as man- 
aging editor of the profitable, aggres- 
sive Cleveland Press. Four years later, 
after jobs on two more Scripps-Howard 
papers, he landed in the organization’s 
Park Avenue, New York, offices as ex- 
ecutive editor of the whole chain. 

The stocky, gray-haired editor last 
week outlined his new paper’s policy: 
he will “see to it that The Commercial 
Appeal is operated in the spirit of 
C. P. J. Mooney.” 





COMPOSERS: CBS Stakes Claim 
In Rich Vein of Modern Talent 





One misty Spring morning nine years 
ago, a high-wing monoplane tore itself 
free from the dirt of Roosevelt Field, 
New York, and bored eastward. Its de- 
parture stirred a smoldering excite- 
ment through the world. When the 
lone flyer landed at Le Bourget, France, 
enthusiasm blazed into hysteria. 





To CBS Deems Tavlor suggested 
made-to-order microphone music 


The daring hop gave Kurt Weill, 
symphonic composer, a musical motif. 
He combined motor drone and the 
splash of waves in a radio symphony. 
“The Flight of Lindbergh” was one of 
the first works created for broadcasting. 

Last week the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, on the advice of Deems 
Taylor, appointed music consultant a 
month ago, hired half a dozen distin- 
guished contemporary composers to 
write specifically for the microphone. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Oct. 17-23 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 


SAT. (17th): Football: Ohio State vs. North- 
western at Evanston, Iil. 1:45 CBS 
(WABC), 

John N. Garner: The Vice President 
breaks a long silence to campaign from 
his home in Uvalde, Texas. 8:00 NBC-Blue 
(WJZ). 

College Music: Glee Clubs and bands of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Penn State. 
Pittsburgh, Notre Dame, Wisconsin, North- 
western, Illinois, Stanford, and Pomona. 
10:30 NBC-Blue. 

Irvin 8S. Cobb: Kentucky’s best-known 
julep-mixer acts as host on a new pro- 
gram of the Old South, 10:30 NBC-Red 
(WEAF),* 

SUN. (18th): Clergy: The Most Rev. Derwyn 
T. Owen, Primate of All Canada; the Rt 
Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church; and the 
Most Rev. Edward Hutson, Archbishop of 
the West Indies, speak at the Pan-Amer- 
ican meeting in Evanston, Ill. 10:00 CBS. 
Sopranos: Gladys Swarthout, opera and 
firm star. 9:00 CBS. Her Metropolitan 
colleague, Greta Stueckgold, with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. 2:00 CBS. 


MON. (19th): Beethoven, Wagner: The 

Rochester Civic Orchestra begins its 
eighth successive season on the air. 3:00 
N BC- Blue. * 
“Captain Applejack”: Frank Morgan, 
stage and movie star, plays the fumbling 
descendant of a pirate in this melodra- 
matic comedy. 9:00 CBS. 

TUES. (20th): Stephen Vincent Benet: The 


1928 Pulitzer Prize winner reads excerpts 
from his poetry. 2:15 CBS. 

Governor Landon: The Republican Presi- 
dential nominee speaks from Boston. 9:00 
NBC-Red. 


WED. (21st): China Clipper: A broadcast from 
the giant flying boat as it nears the Gold- 
en Gate of San Francisco. 5:45 NBC-Red. 
Hadassah: The 22nd annual convention of 
the Women’s Zionist Organization in Phil- 
adelphia hears a discussion of Jewish prob- 
lems by Dr. Stephen 8S. Wise. 10:00 NBC- 
Blue. 

THURS. (22nd): Birds: The miraculous swal- 
lows of San Juan Capistrane Mission in 
Southern California leave on their annual 
migration to the South. 10:05 NBC-Blue. 

FRI, (23rd): Earl Browder: The Communist 
Presidential candidate argues the Red 
cause. 10:45 NBC-Red. 

* Indicates premiere of a series. 


Composition restrictions: any type ac. 
ceptable, but operas, symphonies, and 
cantatas not to exceed 40 minutes in 
length; 22 minutes considered sufficient 
for a suite or concerto; one-movement 
works to run eight to fourteen minutes. 
All compositions must be completed by 
June i, 1937. . 

The roster of composers shows a 
cross section of present-day musica] 
tendencies. Aaron Copland, pianist, is 
a left-wing leader. A self-educated col- 
league, Roy Harris, believes that “the 
future of American music .. . lies in 
composing for the microphone.” Louis 
Gruenberg and Howard Hanson wrote 
music for the operas “Emperor Jones” 
and “Merry Mount.” Walter Piston is 
one of the faculty of the vigorous Har- 
vard University School of Music. Wil- 
liam Grant Still, Negro artist, acts as 
musical adviser to Columbia Pictures. 
Each of these composers will receive 
$500 and full publication and perform- 
ance rights to his work. 

“The audience for American music 
has grown tremendously in the past 
few years,” commented Taylor. “We 
feel that this commission will offer that 
audience an opportunity to realize the 
extent to which radio has made new 
instrumental effects and tone colors 
possible.” 


® Hearing the news, John Royal, pro- 
gram director of rival NBC, scribbled 
a note: “Dear Deemsie: You have earned 
your year’s salary by getting those six 
birds to write symphonies, and what 
you need now is to have Barbirolli con- 
duct them—but in spite of that, I will 
be listenin’.” 

Barbirolli is the little-known English 
conductor who will lead the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony this year. 


YELLOWSTONE: Park Rangers 
To Have Short-W ave Newspaper 


Tucked away in the northwestern 
corner of Wyoming, Yellowstone Park 
lies under a snow quilt most of the 
year. In September, park rangers sling 
halters on their horses and pack mules 
and set out for the nearest post to buy 
supplies. For eight long months théy 
and their families will have to “hole 
in,” 50 or 100 miles from a neighbor. 

Last week, park officials announced 
inauguration. of a short-wave radio 
newspaper to relieve Winter tedium 
and facilitate communication. Each 
ranger will be supplied with a semi- 
portable sending and receiving set; at 
4:30 (MST) every day—except Satur- 
day and Sunday—he will hear bulletins 
flashed from station KNJB by Albert 
Elliott, Assistant Chief Ranger. Locat- 
ed at the northern Mammoth Springs 
headquarters, the unit was originally 
designed for Summer fire-fighting work. 

Broadcasts will cover park news, 
such as road and weather conditions, 
game movements, and Winter feeding. 
Short-waving will supplement the reg- 
ular phone service which ice and snow- 
fall invariably disrupt. Radio-wise hunt- 
ers within a 200-mile radius will be able 
to pick up game and weather hints. 


MERICALN.... Every drop 


Raul Jones 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES — g2 PROOF 


72 OVER 70 years, Paul Jones has been made 
slowly . . . distilled in the costly, old-fashioned 
American way . . . with plump golden-ripe American 
grain... with clear, sparkling American limestone 


water... and with steadfast fidelity to time- 
honored American whiskey traditions. 


Paul Jones is all whiskey— American, every drop 
— and you’d search the wide world over to match 


its gloriously rich, hearty flavor! Sy OF og 
es ‘ "4. “Gmr wrist J 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, f é . rif ‘ ' 4? ors rice es 
makers of Four Roses (94 proof), Old Oscar Pepper (90 proof), 


Mattingly & Moore (90 proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 





LEE GEHLBACH 


euch Ml Dutt Cle 


stands terrific strain in his meteoric 
power-dives and blinding pull-outs, as planes 
disintegrate in mid-sky! 


STRAIGHT DOWN from 4 miles 
up—Gehlbach tears earthward 
at 400 to 600 m.p.h. At the 
bottom of the dive —a sharp 
pull-out wrenches plane and 
pilot to the limit. Such tests 
make planes safer. Just a tiny 
flaw — and the plane can fly to 
pieces. But Lee Gehlbach eats 
heartily and enjoys his food. 
Note the Camel in his hand — 
one of the many Camels that Lee 
enjoys during and after meals. 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“SMOKING CAMELS HELPS TO KEEP MY DIGESTION 
TUNED UP AND RUNNING SMOOTH”WWWHSAYS LEE 


“(NAMELS set me right!” Gehlbach says. “I smoke 
Camels with my meals and afterward—for diges- 
tion’s sake. And when I say that Camels don’t get on 
my nerves, it means a lot.” 
Good digestion and healthy nerves are important 
assets for everyone. So make Camel your cigarette. 
Enjoying Camels at mealtime and after speeds up the o re a a ea 
flow of digestive fluids — increases alkalinity — helps MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
bring a sense of well-being. For digestion’s sake — for .+- Turkish and Domestic... 
invigorating “lift” and mildness — smoke Camels! than any other popular brand. 


Sat Digcitions Sake... Soke Caswell. 








